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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


APRIL 1949 


NE event has outranged all others in the month of 

March—the publication, on March 18, of the text of the 

North Atlantic Pact. Only two voices were raised 
against it in the Commons, one a Socialist voice and the other 
a Communist ; and they were almost fiercely overwhelmed 
from their own side of the House. It would indeed be difficult 
to unearth, in the whole course of British history, an inter- 
national agreement approved with such unanimity by all 
parties in Parliament, and Mr. Bevin is entitled to the thanks 
of the nation for his considerable share in bringing it to birth. 


New World and Old 


the leaders of both great parties in the United States, 

but first and foremost with Mr. Marshall, who has done 
more than any other single man (except the makers of policy 
in the Kremlin) to produce what is nothing less than a revolu- 
tion in American feeling and thought. The wheel has come 
‘full circle since George Canning in 1823 recognised the 
independence of the revolted Spanish Colonies and thereby 
made the greatest Power in the Old World a guarantor for 
the growth of free nations in the New. Now, 126 years 
later, the greatest Power in the New World has pledged 
its immense resources to the maintenance of freedom in 
the Old. Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson now find themselves 
in a position not unlike that of Canning over a century ago. 
They are ‘‘ returning the compliment” to the Old World; and 
there is every reason to hope that history will vindicate 
their statesmanship as emphatically as it has vindicated 
Canning’s. 


P ‘HE main credit for the achievement rests, of course, with 
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Canada’s Share 


HIS redressing of the balance is not, however, to the 

credit of the United States alone; Canada has played 

a part in it of which her people are entitled to be proud. 
Mr. St. Laurent’s first announcement of Canada’s desire to 
see a North Atlantic Pact negotiated and to share in it herself 
was made in 1947, when he was Minister of External Affairs 
under Mr. Mackenzie King, and he has thrown the whole 
weight of his country behind its negotiation, with general 
approval in the Canadian Parliament, since he became Prime 
Minister. Canada’s influence is in truth developing apace 
under his foreseeing leadership, and he deserves to rank high 
amongst the statesmen who have established this new 
balance in world affairs. 


The Treaty Preamble 


HE North Atlantic Treaty, as it is officially named, 

consists of a Preamble and fourteen Articles. The 

Preamble reaffirms the faith of the signatory States in 
“the purposes and principles of the United Nations,” 
was right to do; but no reaffirmation of principle can gloss 
the salient fact that the Treaty would never have come into 
being had the world been one instead of two. That fact is 
at once its justification and the test by which its efficacy will 
- be judged—will it make for peace or will it make for war? 
For our part, we wholeheartedly believe that it will make for 
peace ; a failure.to combine the strength of the free demo- 
cracies for resistance against penetration or challenge from 
the East would haye condemned them to a fatal process of 


weak appeasement and cumulative surrender in which 


European freedom would have undergone a final eclipse. 


Our Paramount Aim is Peace 


UT it must be understood and made manifest by the 
Beene: in which it is used that the whole foundation of 

the Treaty is the desire of the free nations for peace 
with honour—for peace, that is, without prejudice either to 
their own vital interests or to those of the Communist 
system whose tendency to aggression—and that alone—it is 
intended to contain. If the Treaty does not keep the peace, 
it will have failed, and freedom in many Western States will 
have perished with it, whatever the outcome of the ensuing 
war. The Kremlin does not at present believe this, and it 
must be persuaded by prudent and patient statesmanship to 
believe it, if the first and foremost purpose of the Treaty, 


as it 
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defined in its Preamble as ‘“ the desire to live in peace with 
all peoples and all Governments,” is not to be betrayed. 


The Treaty Provisions 


HE first essential in maintaining peace is organised 

military strength of sufficient scope and weight to make 

it plain to any aggressor that aggression will not pay. 
The second is to make it equally clear that strength will not 
be used for aggression on our side, nor even for that sometimes 
advocated “‘ preventive war ’”’ which would, for the Western 
democracies, be suicide. From this standpoint the operative 
Articles are 3, 4,5 and 6. Article 3 pledges the signatories to 
“consult together whenever, in the opinion of any of them, 
the territorial integrity, political independence, or security 
of any of the parties is threatened.’’ The phrase which needs 
to be underlined in that Article is ‘ political independence ”’ ; 
it gives notice that proceedings on the Czechoslovakian model 
will not be regarded with indifference in any territory covered 
by the Treaty terms. 

Article 5 declares that an armed attack against any 
signatory will be regarded as an attack against all and pledges 
the whole brotherhood to assist the party so attacked “ by 
taking forthwith, individually and in concert with the other 
parties, such action as it deems necessary, including the use . 
of armed force, to restore and maintain the security of the © 
North Atlantic area.’’ Article 6 explains that the territories 
to be supported against armed attack include the Algerian 
Departments of France, the occupation forces of any party 
in Europe, Atlantic islands north of the Tropic of Cancer 
(which runs roughly from the West Coast of Africa south of 
the Canary Islands to Key West in Florida), and the ships 
or aircraft of any of the parties in that Atlantic area. 


The Pledge to Fight 


have argued consistently in this Review that 
automatic commitment of the parties in such a Treaty 

to war is of less importance for the maintenance of 

peace than the immediate military strength which they can 
mobilise. Mr. Dean Acheson has shown much ingenuity in 
devising a Treaty formula conforming to constitutional require- 
ments in the United States, and we have no sympathy with 
those who wanted more. The world has surely had enough of 
“ collective security ’’ on paper to understand that the spirit 
is a thousand times more important than the letter in engage- 
ments of this sort ; and by spirit we mean the will to resist 


aggression manifest in organised, instantly available military 
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strength. There can be no doubt whatever of the will of the 
people of the United States or of the sacrifices which they are 
making, not only to assist Europe towards economic recovery, 
but at the same time to raise their own Fighting Services toa 
very high degree of effectiveness and readiness for war. It is 
Western Europe which is at present deficient in military 
preparation, and not least our own country, which seems, as 
we shall argue later, to have no thought-out plan at all. 


The Crucial Article 


VERYTHING therefore will turn upon the wisdom and 

vigour of the policy evolved from Article 3 of the Treaty, 

which engages the signatories, ‘‘ separately and jointly, 
by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid, to maintain and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack.’’ While it is, of course, true 
that all military preparation must aim at the effective waging 
of war, it is no less true that there is a:strategy of peace 
which differs in important ways from a strategy of war. The 
object of the latter is to consider how war may be most 
effectively waged and how the calamitous loss which it 
involves may best be minimised. The object of the former is to 
prevent war from breaking out. It is in consequence a 
strategy of insurance, and it must be based on two main 
principles—namely, to press forward with those measures of 
preparation which are most likely to deter an aggressor from 
risking his arm, and to avoid to the utmost all measures of 
preparation which may be regarded as aggressive in intent. 


The Réle of Air Power 


O insist upon these principles is not to traverse the 

ancient military maxim that the best defence is in offence. 

That remains as true as ever of the actual conduct of 
war. But let us remember that England kept the peace of 
the world for a hundred years by means of an instrument, the 
Royal Navy, capable of inflicting enormous loss on any who 
defied it, but quite incapable of occupying an enemy’s territory 
or of being used for conquest against any great Land Power. 
The days of sea power in that sense are past ; but the resources 
of the North Atlantic brotherhood can be used to ensure 
its members unchallengeable command of the air, and aif 
power resembles the old sea power in these important respects 
—that while it cannot be used to occupy territory, it can 
deny it to an aggressor, restrict his power of movement, and 
inflict such losses upon him as to remove all prospect of 
profit from the pursuit of conquest and aggressive war. 
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Lend-Lease Once More 


shall not know how the United States proposes to 
act on Article 3 of the Treaty until Congress is invited 


to approve a Bill for military aid to Europe ; but that 
measure is understood to be almost ready, and it may be 
public property by the time this Review appears. From such 
indications of its terms as have been given it seems likely to 
be well conceived in three important ways. First and fore- 
most, as we are told, it is to encourage the development of 
air power as the primary security of the North Atlantic 
brotherhood ; secondly, it is not to serve any preparation 
which Russia might consider aggressive—as, for instance, 
the establishment of heavy bomber bases on Norwegian soil ; 
and thirdly it is not to involve any restriction of Marshall Aid. 
If these be its provisions, we may welcome it with enthusiasm 
as one more example of the generous statesmanship which is 
being pursued by the strongest Power in the world. Being 
acutely critical of American policy in the field of international 
trade, we are glad to praise its wisdom in this other field 
without reserve. 


A North Atlantic Council 


HE President has already suffered some serious rebuffs 

from Congress, and it is not at all likely that the longer- 

range purposes of the new Lend-Lease measure will 
be accepted and financed without protracted debate. Much 
may turn upon the effectiveness of yet another Article in the 
Treaty, Article 9, which establishes a Council representing all 
the signatories with a Defence Committee “which shall 
recommend measures for the implementation of Articles 3 and 
5.’ American commentators believe that appropriations for 
tearmament will be planned in two phases—the first concerned 
mainly with measures to safeguard the security of Western 
countries against armed internal revolt: This is said to 
tequire the re-equipment of twelve divisions and is expected 
to take a year. -The Council and Defence Committee will 
meanwhile be studying the requirements of a plan of combined 
security against external aggression, and recommendations will 
in due course be made for joint implementation of the plan. 
The machinery seems to be well conceived, and we trust that 
it will get to work with speed, since internal security in such 
countries as France will be greatly affected by that wider 
security against war on which recovery so largely depends. — 
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Mediterranean and Middle East 


NE other feature in the declarations attending the 

publication of the Treaty deserves emphasis. An- 

nouncing it to the House of Commons, Mr. Bevin went 
out of his way to observe that the signature of the Treaty 
would reinforce the security of many countries ‘‘ from Greece 
to Persia ’’ with whom we had special relationships and whose 
“independence and integrity remains our vital concern.” 
So far as the Arab world is concerned, this reference is vague 
—so much depends upon the issue in Palestine and upon the 
organisation of a security system in the further East. Discus- 
sions on South-East Asia and the Pacific are now in train, 
and something substantial may later emerge. What was 
precise in Mr. Bevin’s statement was his reference to the 
security of Greece and Turkey as essential elements in “a 
policy which we shall continue to pursue.” 


Changes in the Kremlin 


HIS part of Mr. Bevin’s statement raises the critical 

question of Russia’s probable reaction to the signature 

of the North Atlantic Treaty at a very sensitive point. 
At most times one man’s guess is as good as another’s on the 
- significance of changes in the Soviet hierarchy, but there is 
at the present juncture some reason to believe that Soviet 
policy in Europe may be in process of revision so far as the 
immediate future is concerned. One indication is the remark- 
able fact that Academician Varga, on whose heretical opinions 
Mr. Edward Crankshaw commented in our columns last 
month, has been allowed to publish an open letter in Pravda 
declaring his undying opposition to the Marshall Plan, but in 
no way recanting his contention that Marxist dogmatists 
may have been wrong in predicting a serious economic reces- 
sion in the West. Another is the retirement of Mr. Voznessenky, 
chairman of the State Planning Commission, who was the 
late Andrei Zhdanov’s closest associate in the aggressive 
policy pursued by the reorganised Cominform. - Yet a third 
is Mr. Molotov’s retirement from the post of Foreign Secretary 
_ after the failure of his efforts to prevent Norway from joining 
the Atlantic brotherhood and to make such trouble in other 
countries that the Treaty would be still-born. 


Premier Stalin for Compromise ? 


T may very well be that Premier Stalin has insisted upon 
the adoption of a less aggressive and uncompromising 
attitude towards the West, and that the dismissal of | 
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Markos as leader of the Greek Communists portends abandon- 
ment of the attempt to communise all Greece in favour of 
the creation of a new Communist satellite State in Eastern 
Macedonia. But the acid test of a change towards moderation 
will be Soviet policy towards Finland and Turkey, which 
would certainly be the first objects of rigorous pressure, if 
the Kremlin had decided on aggressive reaction to the new 
combination of the Western Powers. 


The Sensitive Points 


HIS is where Western policy will need in particular to 
show that it nurses no aggressive aims. The treatment of 
Scandinavia in the last few months has not been alto- 
gether wise, and it is now essential to show that Norway is 
not regarded as an advanced base for air action against 
Russia, but as a natural member of the Atlantic brotherhood 
whose independence is of close concern. The same considera- 
tions apply to Turkey, which lies even closer to a vital area 
in the Soviet sphere. As Mr. Bevin very properly indicated 
in Parliament when announcing conclusion of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, all the Western Powers and England in 
particular as Turkey’s ally are bound to regard any threat 
. to Turkish independence as a threat to their own vital 


interests. This is axiomatic and no matter for compromise. 
But they would be rendering as ill a service to Turkey as to 
Norway, and jeopardising the peace which it is their foremost 
object to maintain, if any ground were given for the suspicion 
that those countries are to be developed as forward areas in 
an anti-Russian strategic plan. : 


Vital Interests Defined 


HAT has been needed ever since it became clear that 

Russia had abandoned all idea of friendly co- 

operation with non-Communist States has been a clear 
definition of what the Western Powers regard as their vital 
interests. It is never possible to declare such interests in un- 
mistakable terms without some risk of clash; but the risk 
if wisely handled is less than that of leaving vital interests 
undefined. The North Atlantic Treaty is such a declaration ; 
and the wisdom with which it has been handled so far gives 
ground for confidence in Western statesmanship during the 
next stage, which should equip it with adequate power to 
ensure security, apart from the temporary advantage which 
the West enjoys by possession of the atom bomb. It has 
already dispelled much mist and cleared the international air, 
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and we believe that peace, though far from certain, will be 
the surer because it has been signed. 


The Defence Debates 


EFENCE has been discussed in both Houses of Parlia- 

ment, and in the Commons the Service Estimates have 

been very critically scanned ; but little light has been 
obtained upon the actual strength of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force, or indeed upon the Government’s defence policy 
as a whole. It is hard to understand the refusal of Ministers 
to give the country some reasonable measure of information 
upon their plans, because it infallibly suggests that no 
adequate plans exist and militates against that national 
appreciation of Service needs upon which good recruiting 
depends. Speaking with unsurpassed authority, Lord Portal 
said in the Lords that in his view “ publicity creates public 
interest, and that by sharpening the point of informed 
criticism it will help the Government and the Air Ministry 
to obtain what is necessary.”” Lord Templewood, Lord 
Trenchard, Lord Swinton and many other speakers of long and 
tried experience have hammered that argument home ; but 
Ministers have entrenched themselves obstinately behind the 
statement that the Germans derived great benefit from the 


information upon our strength and dispositions which we 
published before the war. 


Mistaken Mystery 


F there is substance in this statement, no one should be 

better aware of it than the war-time Chiefs of Staff; but 

they do not support the Government’s contention and are 
clearly quite unimpressed by it. The worst of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude is that it seems to be based, not on a strategy 
of peace, but on one of war. The purpose of peace strategy is 
to prevent the outbreak of war, and that purpose it cannot 
achieve unless the aggressor knows the strength he would have 
to engage. Too much mystery is therefore inimical to the 
maintenance of peace because it conceals the factors which 
militate against war and suggests indeed that strengths are 
concealed because they are too weak to make the impression 
required. Yet, sooner or later, the information which is now 
denied will have to be given ; we shall have, for instance, to 
know what is our allotted share in the North Atlantic security 
scheme. 

It is therefore at least satisfactory to know that Mr. 
Churchill and some of his colleagues will meet Ministers 
on Mr. Churchill’s return from America and that the facts 
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of the situation will then of necessity be explored. Any 
information which is vouchsafed at that meeting will pre- 
sumably be confidential; but Mr. Churchill can be trusted 
to preserve his freedom of speech on the measures of further 
preparation which are in his opinion required. 


The Army Estimates 


HE debate on the Army Estimates revealed nothing 

except the fact that the Army is, as we all know, widely 

scattered and living, so far as personnel. is concerned, 
from hand to mouth. It produced some very good speeches, 
and showed that anxiety about Army organisation is strong 
in all parts of the House. Brigadier Head, on the Conservative, 
and Mr. Paget on the Socialist side, made contributions of 
particular note, for they were constructive as well as critical ; 
but Parliament is no wiser about future policy in regard to 
Regular recruiting and National Service than it was before the 
debate. This is a profoundly unsatisfactory result, and we 
do not believe that Parliament with the limited time at its 
disposal can conduct the inquisition into the balance between 
Regular and National Service personnel which is imperatively 
required. We must therefore once again urge that an autho- 
ritative Commission or Committee be entrusted with that task. 
To drift as we are doing is intolerable, and Parliament has 
at least established the case for enquiry by convicting 
Ministers of having no long-range plan. 


The Royal Air Force 


HE debate on the Air Estimates was hardly less un- 

satisfactory than the Army one. It seems that we are 

making some real progress with the provision of up-to- 
date jet fighters; but no information was given on the 
number of squadrons in being or in view. The provision of 
up-to-date bombers, which take much longer to build, is 
unhappily much less advanced. Once again no information 
was given upon the bombing strength at which the Govern- 
ment aims, and it is impossible not to suspect that too little 
money is being devoted to the re-equipment of Bomber 
Command. We publish an article in this issue from Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod on the war achievement of 
that Command which will, we hope, be widely read, since 
it illustrates the essential part which bombers play in land 
and sea operations of many different kinds. The bomber is 
indeed the jack-of-all-trades in any modern system of defence, 
and strategic bombers are bound to constitute Western 
Europe’s first line of security against aggressive war. Nothing, 
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therefore, can be more disquieting than uncertainty upon 
the re-equipment and expansion of that indispensable arm. 


A Commission Urgently Required 


LL the Parliamentary debates have revealed this 

anxiety, which relates not only to equipment, but to 

the lagging intake of Regular personnel. There is no 
sign that the Government appreciate the categorical necessity 
of spending more upon measures, such as pay and married 
quarters, to prevent further withdrawals and to step up re- 
enlistment and new recruitment of the type of man required. 
We believe that appointment of a Commission or Committee 
of investigation is the only means of arresting the dangerous 
drift in which we are now involved. The Opposition will 
not be doing its duty if it simply allows the issue to drop 
after listening to the inept and embarrassed statements 
which have been the sole contribution of Ministers to the 
series of Defence debates held in both Houses since the 
beginning of the year. 


Mr. Eden’s Travels 


Me CHURCHILL has departed for the United States 
after indicating with the punch which characterises 
him that he has no intention of giving up the leader- 
ship of the Conservative party. Mr. Eden has returned to 
deputise in his absence, and deserves the warmest of Conser- 
vative welcomes. We comment in a later note on the 
domestic tribulations of the party, which resemble those of 
every party in Opposition with a General Election imminent. 
What concerns us here is to congratulate Mr. Eden on having 
had the vision to leave domestic politics behind him for a 
season in order to see and be seen in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India and Pakistan. To judge by abbreviated Press © 
reports, he has spoken well and wisely to a great variety of 
audiences, and we do not doubt that he has taken every 
opportunity of familiarising himself with local opinion on the 
many really critical subjects which are exercising His Majesty’s 
Governments throughout the Commonwealth. 


Another Commonwealth Conference 


NOTABLE sign of this ferment has been Mr. Attlee’s 
decision to bid his messengers ride forth, east and west 
and south, but not in this case north, to fix a trysting- 

place and day for another conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers. It had been intended to hold the next 


on 
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conference in Ceylon, and that would have been a good 
arrangement for many reasons; but it has evidently been 
necessary to meet the convenience of some Governments by 
advancing the date and altering the place of meeting. This 
is not surprising, since more than one General Election is 
looming near and two special questions need further immediate 
consideration, namely, the constitutional problem of accom- 
modating a monarchical Commonwealth to republican 
institutions in one of its member States, and the complex 
political and economic problems of South-East Asia. It seems 
now that the meeting will be held in London about the third 
week in April, and that most Prime Ministers, including Dr. 
Malan, will be able to attend. 


Two Critical Issues 


HESE are great and difficult issues, but the ferment of 

thought evoked by them and other. critical questions 

is a striking sign of renewed vitality in Commonwealth 
relations. We believe that all His Majesty’s present Govern- 
ments approach them with an earnest desire to preserve the 
reality of the Commonwealth bond and to make it the basis 
of new regional systems of security on the model of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. They will be dealing with issues 
which vitally affect the future not only of the Commonwealth 
but of the whole community of nations, and they have in the 
Commonwealth system of free partnership the master-key 
to all truly democratic international co-operation. We pray 
that the April meeting may mark real progress in this field, 
beset though it be with both local and global complications. 


Canada and British Textiles 


R. ABBOTT, Minister of Finance in Canada, has 

announced in his Budget speech that the suspension of 

Canada’s 174 per cent. duty on British cotton and 
rayon goods will not be renewed at the end of June, and that 
the quota for imported United States’ textiles will be raised 
by 25 per cent. Even with this remission of duty British 
cotton goods have proved too expensive for the Canadian 
market ; after paying duty they must be beyond it altogether, 
unless their cost is drastically reduced. Mr. Abbott said that 
Canada had repeatedly pressed British importers to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered by the suspension last 


year by selling at prices which Canadian consumers could 


afford, but that they had failed to do so. 
The change will be serious at a moment when the United 
Kingdom Government has at last realised the importance 
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of raising British exports to the hard North American 
market; but Britain has brought it on herself by her 
inconsiderate treatment of Canadian exporters and has no 
right to complain about it. It is understood that fresh 
negotiations are now to be undertaken, and we trust that the 
Conservative Party will not neglect the issue in Parliament, 
as it has hitherto done. It is of little use to pass resounding 
resolutions on Commonwealth trade at Party conferences, if 
great issues like the Government’s treatment of Canada are 
consistently ignored by the Conservative Front Bench at 
Westminster. 


A British Governor-General for Ceylon 


E publish this month two interesting appreciations of 
Pakistan and Ceylon from Captain L. D. Gammans, 


M.P., who has recently visited both of them. Pakistan, 
like most modern States, is confronted with a formidable 
array of political and economic problems; but in Ceylon 
almost every prospect is as pleasing as a familiar hymn 
averred, and the vileness of man has not marred a most 
successful handling of mixed races and religions. Her Govern- 
ment has shown real breadth in that respect by choosing 
Lord Soulbury to succeed Sir Henry Moore as Governor- 
General. He has behind him a varied ministerial career in this 
country, and he is already familiar with Ceylonese conditions 
through having served as a member of the Commission which 
was sent out to deal with the constitutional issue in 1944. 
Lord Soulbury is a man of culture, quiet wisdom and wide 
experience who is admirably fitted to serve as the King’s 
Representative in this first phase of Ceylon’s emergence as a 
sovereign and independent member of the Commonwealth. 


We congratulate both the Happy Isle and him on his appoint- 


ment. 


National Income and Taxation 


PRIL 6, is Budget Day, and for some time past specula- 
tion, mostly of a morbid type, has been strong upon the 
wing. There is no question that revenue can be made 
to balance expenditure, so far as the Treasury’s myopic 
standards are concerned, but there is the gravest question 
whether taxation and expenditure upon the present scale will 
not lead to disaster if much further persisted in. In the 


coming year the Government will in one way or another be 


raising and spending a sum amounting to from 45 to 49 per 
cent. of the gross national income, which is computed at some- 
thing between {9,500 and {10,000 million sterling. The 
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comparable figure in the United States, with all its generous 
external commitments, is computed at 24-6 per cent. We 
have persuaded Mr. Amery, who is not only a statesman of 
high standing and immense experience, but also (which is even 
rarer), a lucid and practical economist, to discuss in our 
columns these portentous figures, and we recommend his 
article even to laymen (like ourselves) who regard the details 
of the Budget as a black and deadly mystery beyond the 
scope of ordinary intelligence. 


An Uninformative Survey 


HE Government has published its Economic Survey for 

1949, but this is in fact no more than a highly complacent 

survey of 1948, which throws no light whatever on how 
the country is to surmount the problems of the future. The 
country will have in due course to demand some realism 
of its Government, but it is, we fear, unlikely to get it until 
either the stern pressure of events compels it or the General 
Election has come and gone. In the meantime it is worth 
considering in very simple terms, as Mr. Amery does, what 
Ministers expect of the country in 1949 and how the Budget 
could help the country to achieve it, if Sir Stafford Cripps 
were a less dogmatic Socialist and independent of a Cabinet 
which wants to be popular at all costs for at least another year. 


The Effort Required Of Us 


HE export trade of the country is now 40 per cent. 

greater in volume than it was in 1938, partly through 

the very gallant efforts of our industries and partly 
through the world demand for goods at any price and the 
generosity of our friends. (It is instructive to reflect that 
without the open-handed support of Canada and the other 
Commonwealth countries and American Marshall Aid the 
Socialist experiment in this country would long ago have led 
us to bankruptcy.) Forty per cent. is not, however, even 
half the achievement required of us, if we are to be independent 
of extraneous charity by 1952. The goal is 100 per cent. 
above 1938; that or something very near it must somehow 
be attained. How could the Budget help us to attain it, if 
it could be framed in the long-range interest of the whole 
nation without political bias? Mr. Amery sets out his views 
from the national standpoint without slurring the national 
importance of keeping the Social Services up to pitch and of 
ensuring that wealth is distributed throughout the community 
as widely as is consistent with a high level of production. 
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An Ideal Budget 
ite transer knows that unproductive manpower should 


be transferred to productive activities—and the Govern- 

ment have at last begun to take action in that direction 
by eliminating some controls and simplifying others. Though 
small in effect so far, this process is doubly blessed, since it 
not only releases manpower but also reduces expenditure. © 
Everyone also knows that taxation should be reduced in 
order to cheapen the cost of our goods (which necessarily 
reflects the burden of taxation in many particulars), to 
increase incentives both for earning and for saving, and so 
far as possible to retrench tax-eating activities in favour of 
revenue-producing ones. 


Income Tax Reform 


DEQUATE reduction of taxation is likely, however, to 

prove impossible without a radical overhaul of the 

present income-tax system. That system is, in the first 
place, unbelievably expensive. The Government employs a 
staff of 20,000 (which costs £20 million a year) on the process 
of collection; and the cost to industry is four times that 
amount in money and unproductive employees. To abolish 
P.A.Y.E. would be simple, but quite impossible if the Social 
Services are to be maintained, since Sir Stafford Cripps 
_himself has calculated that the total unearned income now 
remaining in the tax-payer’s pocket after taxation amounts 
only to £320 million—one-tenth of the total of wage incomes 
and one-fifteenth of wage and salary incomes combined. 
Tinkering with reliefs and indulgences and abatements under 
the present system will only. increase the complications and 
the exasperations produced by them. Drastic reform is there- 
fore imperative. 


Earned and Unearned Income 


#{ R. AMERY reviews some of the proposals for reform 
and makes his own contribution; but these things 
are for experts to ponder. We only make one comment 

—that the present distinction between earned and unearned 
income is grossly inequitable. Mr. Amery does not deal with 
this consideration, but we do not believe that any reform 
can be duly balanced without attention to it. Saving is vital, 
and most of it is earned. To treat the income on savings 
as unearned is therefore to discourage thrift and saving. It 
also produces more unjust hardship than any other tax 
provision, for it hits the aged, and more particularly the 
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aged in the poorer (and now indeed pauperised) ranks of the 
middle class who are totally unorganised and incapable of 
defending themselves. If the Socialist party under Mr. 
Morrison’s expert tuition are anxious to show some regard for 
middle class voters, we recommend this subject to them. 


Fiscal and Financial Statesmanship ? 


PRIL 6 is near, and we shall soon be trying to digest 
reality instead of cooking up speculation. It is idle to 
. M&predict—Sir Stafford Cripps has not favoured this 
Review (or any other outside quarter) with indications, how- 
ever tenuous, of his intentions. But there is one black sign— | 
that the Economic Survey for 1949 manages to avoid altogether 
the central subject of Government expenditure. There is 
therefore little chance that we shall be presented with any of 
the drastic measures of retrenchment and reform which are 
so urgently needed. Democratic systems of Government are 
not at their best when elections are in the offing, and we shall 
therefore probably have to wait for fiscal and financial 
statesmanship until events even more cogent than elections 
make it indispensable. 


The By-Elections 


INCE our last number went to press the Tory Party has 

sustained three more electoral reverses. South Hammer- 

smith, North St. Pancras and Sowerby have all returned 
Government candidates. The melancholy scandal which 
occasioned the Sowerby contest has therefore clearly not 
produced the revulsion from Socialism which would have been 
inevitable if the electorate were in a more healthy and less 
tragically credulous state of mind. Undoubtedly a significant 
Rightward drift of votes is in fact going on, in spite of the 
unlucky recurrence of Socialist victories. But one seat re-- 
claimed would mean more to our Party than any amount of 
statistical reassurance. It would break what almost seems 
like an evil spell, a hoodoo ; and it might well be the signal 
for a dénouement all the more rapid and decisive for having 
been so long delayed. 


The Frogs’ Chorus 


of cold-blooded mugwumpishness which separates the 
barren rock of Socialism from the fertile soil of true 
Toryism. A scapegoat is wanted, and that scapegoat shall 
be none other than the leader of the Party : that leader whom 


XY (prestecied croakings are to be heard in that marsh 
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so many Conservatives have secretly never forgiven for having 
been right when they were catastrophically wrong. ‘‘ Churchill 
did it,” the frogs complain: ‘“‘ Churchill is a liability,” and 
then in a whisper, ‘‘ Churchill must go.” They croak in © 
darkness, so that they cannot be identified. “‘ Churchill is 
an old man : it is time for him to retire.”” The worst frogs are 
middle-aged, but the young ones are dangerous too. “‘ Churchill 
is a reactionary, out of sympathy with the modern Age. He 
stands for those old-fashioned notions and false economic 
principles which caused the débdcle of 1945. He has no idea 
of Parliamentary tactics. His personal appearances in the 
country are a disaster.” So they croak; and the noise is 
music to our opponents’ ears. 


No Man is Infallible— 


S there any truth in this theme—the theme of the frogs’ 

chorus? No man is infallible, and Mr. Churchill certainly 

has his faults. He has been—and to some extent still is— 
shaky on Constitutional and Imperial questions. He has 
always underestimated the importance of the House of Lords. 
He is a belated and possibly rather lukewarm convert to 
Imperial Preference. He travels extensively—North Africa, 
the Riviera, Cuba, the United States—but he has not visited 
a single Commonwealth country since the war. He is not 
himself a federalist, but he gives countenance to federalism 
instead of using his authority to turn the enthusiasm of so 
many naive but well-meaning people into safer channels. 
He is emphatically not a warmonger, but he has generated in 
the West a passionate and unthinking Russophobia, combined 
with an over-simplified—and in some cases hypocritical— 
animus against Communism, which may indeed have been 
necessary to prevent the United States from going Isolationist 
(and this country from going Pacifist), but which may also 
have helped to stiffen the attitude and confirm the prejudices 
of that all-important handful of men in the Kremlin. Like 
Burke, he has aroused many to an awareness of dangers which 
might otherwise have become overwhelming : but, like Burke, 
it is arguable that he may in the process have aggravated the 
very dangers which his warnings are designed to counteract. 


But Churchill Our Greatest Since Beaconsfield 


Churchill is generally criticised in Conservative circles, 
He is reproached for his handling of domestic questions 
and for his leadership—or lack of leadership—in the struggle 
to outbid Socialism at home. This line of criticism we believe 


Bs that as it may, it is not for his foreign policy that Mr. 
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to be almost entirely unjustifiable. Mr. Churchill is without 
doubt the greatest Conservative leader since Beaconsfield, 
and probably the greatest ever. He may have exceeded the 
allotted span, but his mind is still superbly vigorous and 
youthful and his capacity for hard work is unsurpassed. His 
appearances in the country, so far from being a disaster, are 
in fact more to be desired than any other form of Party 
propaganda. If anything his appearances are too infrequent, 
and it is a pity that his attendance in Parliament has to be 
somewhat intermittent. For instance his protest against 
Bevan’s Supplementary Estimate, which was perfectly sound 
and valid, would have been more effective if he could have 
been in his place for the subsequent debate. But he is of 
course handicapped by the fact that he is the unofficial Prime 
Minister of Western Europe—and chief consultant on inter- 
national policy to the United States—as well as leader of 
H.M. Opposition! He is a world statesman, and the world 
makes heavy demands on him. 


A Warm-Blooded Genius 


UT when he is free to hit the Socialists he hits them 

straight and from the shoulder. He abominates not just 

the policies, but the whole spirit of Socialism. And he 
is himself the most splendid advertisement for all that 
Socialism threatens to destroy—oddity, adventurousness, un- 
limited hard work, family inheritance, tradition, imagination. 
He is a genius—and a warm-blooded one at that. He deserves 
to be followed without sycophancy, but with unswerving 
loyalty, by all Conservatives who are worth the name. 


The Real Lesson 


E therefore utterly repudiate the idea that Mr. 
Churchill’s interventions and appearances damage the 


Party’s electoral prospects. And our opinion on this 
point is endorsed by Mr. Anthony Fell, the gallant Tory 
challenger at Brigg and South Hammersmith, in a most 
interesting article which we have great pleasure in publishing 
this month. Mr. Fell makes some shrewd remarks based upon 
his practical experience of electioneering under present condi- 
tions, and he clearly can see no simple solution. But his final 
“lesson ”’ is, we think, of supreme importance, and deserves 
to be deeply pondered—especially by: candidates. It is that 
Conservatism should, in this time of crisis and potential 
_ decline, be nothing less than a calling; and that we as 
Conservatives should be worthy of our calling. It is not 
enough to talk Conservatism, we must live Conservatism. There 
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is no need to trespass into the domain of theology to remark 
that our. Party needs faith. From whatever source it may 
derive—(and religion will always be the principal source of 
faith)—it is indispensable in our politics to-day. 


God or Mammon 


E are up against a Party which has constructed 
political principles out of some of the most ignoble 


aspects of the human character. And if we are to 
combat that Party effectively we must set aside all selfish 
considerations and devote ourselves with one heart and mind 
to the great cause. If we fight—as we certainly must—for 
the rights of property, we must do so for the sake of the 
country’s well-being, and not for petty personal reasons. If 
we oppose the concept of economic equality, it must not be 
from a desire to keep in being artificial differences between 
man and man, but because, in a world where inequality is 
inevitable, we feel that some forms of it are more natural and 
more beneficial than others. As the champions of tradition, 
we must discriminate between what is superannuated and 
what is of permanent value in our national heritage. 


Jorrocks Beware ! 


ET true Conservatism is indivisible.. We cannot fight 

like tigers for one institution or tradition which happens 

to be dear to us, and neglect the wider struggle. There 
are rather too many Conservatives whose sterling instincts 
are confined within a narrow compass, and who excuse them- 
selves from active political work on grounds which are not 
always admissible. It might well be thought that the hunting 
community was open to serious criticism in this connection. — 
How many of Nature’s Conservatives in the Shires have put 
more enthusiasm into the campaign against Mr. Seymour 
Cocks’s private Bill than into any other political issue in 
recent years! More concern has been shown by many of 
these gentry for the survival of hunting than was shown 
by them at the resurgence of aggressive German militarism 
in the ’thirties. This is obviously out of scale; and we 
earnestly hope that Jorrocks and Co. will not feel that all is 
well in England now that hunting has been reprieved, and 
that they will apply their energies to the preservation of other 
threatened English traditions no less vital than the Chase. 
More vital indeed, for who would wish for hunting to survive 
merely as a quaint old-fashioned rustic habit in an England 
radically transformed ? Hounds might still meet and foxes 
might still be killed in “‘ Socialist Britain.”” But John Peel 
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would indeed be far far away, if the land were nationalised 
and every great country house an orphanage, a lunatic asylum 
or a hostel for the dying ! 


“The Times ” Correspondence 


NE of the upshots of South Hammersmith, etc., has 

been a correspondence in The Times on Conservative 

policy, which has at least shown that the Party 
accommodates a wide diversity of opinions. Mr. Magnus 
Wechsler opened with the suggestion that “‘ the conception 
of a property-owning democracy ’”’ had not yet sufficiently 
stirred ‘‘ the emotions of the.average Conservative.” Mr. 
Richard Law and Mr. Robert Boothby revived the old and 
weakening controversy in the Party between Free Traders 
and Tariff Reformers—an issue which is settled in practice 
but which lingers on in theory. Mr. A. R. Harvie argued 
that we should stand firm on our ground that the social services 
can only be expanded in proportion to the expansion of 
national wealth. Mr. Quintin Hogg put forward the thesis 


that we were committed to ‘“‘a great experiment—the 


creation of a Social Democratic State’’ and that the only 
wise course for the Party was to accept this experiment as a 
fait accompli, as Peel accepted the principle of Parliamentary 
Reform. And as we go to press Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean 
has questioned this and has observed that Lenin himself 
believed Social Democracy to be a contradiction in terms, since 
democracy was incomparable with Socialism. 

This selection of opinions is enough to indicate why it is 
difficult for the Party to speak to the electorate with one 
united voice. 


An Unfortunate Survival 


HE old Tariff controversy is particularly unfortunate 
since it is one which appears to survive only among the 
“high-ups’”’ in the Party. At Brighton, and again at 
Llandudno, Conservatives from all over the country asserted 
their belief in Imperial Preference, and Mr. Churchill himself 
made a virtue of necessity and gave it his endorsement. Mr. 
Law, therefore—like Lord Hinchingbrooke who has sent us a 


letter on the same theme which we publish in this number— 


is a rebel not simply against Front Bench orthodoxy, but 


against the expressed will and conviction (insofar as such a 
thing is possible) of the Party to which he belongs. Let 
Mr. Law first argue the case for multilateralism in America : 
let him try and persuade the United States to practise as 
well as preach the doctrine of non-discrimination. Meanwhile 
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let him appreciate the validity of that homely maxim of 
“ Family First.” 


Freedom to Prosper 


T is not for us, at this time of day to set an example to the 

World in pure free trading. We set such an example 

during the last century, and we remained true to our 
lights—delusive as they were—when the gales of competition 
smote us. But now there can be no question of our sacrificing 
the interests of our own community to any abstract economic 
theory. We must not allow our dependence on American aid 
to become a fixation. We should be prepared to face tempor- 
ary discomfort—yes, and downright hardship—rather than 
accept conditions which would destroy the economic freedom 
of the Commonwealth ;. for upon that freedom our ultimate 
prosperity depends. 


Marx by the Back Door 


HE one weakness in Mr. Boothby’s answer to Mr. Law 

was his apparent willingness to explain the tragic events 

which have lately convulsed the world exclusively in 
economic terms. ‘‘ The meteoric rise of competing industrial 
nations at the beginning of this century,’”’ he wrote, “‘ led to 
a ruthless struggle for markets which culminated, twice, in 
World War.” This is surely a misinterpretation of history. 
The fact that Germany was a ‘“‘ competing industrial nation ” 
which “‘ rose meteorically ” should not blind us to the fact that 
the two World Wars were the product of aggressive German 
militarism, and not of economic necessity. Economic com- 
petition need not, and in the case of civilised nations does not, © 
lead to war. To suggest the contrary is to palliate German 
war-guilt and to pay an undeserved (and presumably un- 
conscious) tribute to the threadbare theories of the late 
Karl Marx. 


Democracy and Property 


SOMEWHAT similar confusion of politics and economics 
seems to us to underlie the concept of a property-owning | 
democracy, by which, in Mr. Wechsler’s view, the average 

Conservative should be more stirred. Democracy is a political 
term, property an economic term; and the marriage of the 
two, while it has produced the sort of catch-phrase in which 
politicians delight, may also arouse false hopes and lead to a 
painful disenchantment. Democracy may be defined—in the 
English context—as universal suffrage and _ responsible 
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government. And “a property-owning democracy ” may be 
taken to imply that the masses, who have always owned 
property on a small scale (Bibles, bicycles, etc.), should now 
be encouraged and assisted to own it on a more substantial 
scale. This is a sound and admirable line of policy so long as 
the process of assistance and encouragement does not involve 
the perpetual ruinous mulcting of some property-owners in 
favour of others, more numerous, but not necessarily more, 
worthy or more useful to the community. 


Social Democracy—A Tainted Expression 


HEN Mr. Quintin Hogg urges acceptance of the 
“‘ Social Democratic State,” we cannot help feeling, 


like Brigadier Maclean, considerable anxiety as to his 
meaning. Our opponents constantly use—or abuse—the 
expression ‘‘ Social Democracy ”’ by making it a synonym for 
Socialism ; and it is therefore anyway an expression to be 
avoided. But perhaps the Socialists are right.. Perhaps the 
two terms are for practical purposes synonymous. It would 
certainly be interesting to know what Mr. Hogg means when 
he talks of ‘‘ Social Democracy.” Does he perhaps mean the 
approximate equalisation of wealth and the destruction of all 
private property above a certain level? If so, he might just 
as well call himself a Socialist and be done with it. “ Social 
Democracy ”’ is yet another example of confused terminology. 
Democracy cannot be social : it is political. Of course politics 
are a function of Man in society, and in that sense might be 
described as a social activity. But they are clearly not Man’s 
only social activity, and the word “ social’’ has moreover 
acquired a less comprehensive and far more popular meaning, 
which relates to private rather than to public life. “ Social 
Democracy ’’ might therefore logically connote a state of 
affairs in which no one would be allowed to give a party 
without having been duly elected, and in which to entertain 
friends without “‘a mandate from the people’ would be a 
crime! Thus at least it would have the merit of absurdity. 
Otherwise it is a woolly and insidious term. 


A Great Sailor, And— 


HE death of Admiral of the Fleet Sir James Somerville 
is a heavy loss to his country, the Navy, and the nation. 
Placed on the retired list for ill-health in 1939, he might 
well have regarded himself as unfit for further public service 
and lived the rest of his life as a quiet country gentleman ; 
but it was characteristic of his great spirit that he responded 
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immediately when called back to strenuous duty only a year 
later. From 1940 to 1944 he held high operational command, 

first in the Mediterranean, where his name will always be 
_ associated with the Ark Royal, the Malta convoys, and a 
variety of exacting tasks requiring high courage, quick 
judgment, and the British sailor’s astonishing capacity for 
producing results with quite inadequate resources. It was he 
also, in 1942, who defeated the attempt of the Japanese Fleet 
to attack Ceylon and dominate the Indian Ocean. He was a 
great leader in the true Nelson tradition, with gifts of 
diplomacy in addition to those of command—gifts which he 
used to good effect in the last phase of the war at Washington. 


A Devoted Public Servant 


T was altogether fitting that after the war he should be 

appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Somerset, his native county. . 

In that capacity he got through an astonishing amount of 
public work, for he added to his official duties an unremitting 
activity in support of Service organisations, youth movements 
and other good causes. All his friends knew that he was over- 
working and lamented the fact that he insisted on doing so 
without secretarial help, since none is provided for the King’s 
Representatives in the counties. We may wonder why this 
should be so, when clerks of varying capacity simply pullulate 
in Local Government offices ; but this is the fact, and it ought 
to be corrected. Help or no help, Sir James Somerville 
threw all his great heart into his immensely varied activities 
and spent himself upon them. Well beloved in his own 
Service and his own countryside, he will henceforth be one 
of the Navy’s glorious and undying memories. 


BUDGETING FOR DISASTER 
By Tue Ricut Hon L. S. Amery, C.H. 


N April 6, Sir Stafford Cripps will open his second 

Budget, the fourth Budget for a complete year of 

peace. The size of his task is already obvious. With 
Supplementary Estimates of over £308 million the total 
Government expenditure for the current year will have 
amounted to £3,285 million. We are already confronted 
with Estimates for Ordinary Expenditure for £3322-9 million. 
Mr. Ernest Jay, the Political Correspondent of the Daily Herald, 
has, indeed, put the figure at nearer £3,500 million, and it is 
at any tate highly probable that the inevitable supplemen- 
taries will bring the total up to that figure. As against the 
rise in expenditure revenue has shown a comparable increase 
and is likely to be somewhere between £3,900 million and 
£3,950 million for the current year. 

These figures are roughly three times those of the last 
pre-war year of peace. What is even more significant of the 
trend of Government policy is to compare them with the 
corresponding Budgets after the First World War. In 1922, 
Sir Robert Horne in the fourth peace Budget cut expenditure 
by some 20 per cent. to about {800 million, reduced the ~ 
Income Tax from 6s. to 5s. and came out with a surplus of 
{100 million. _Under the present Government expenditure 
has shown no sign of diminution and looks, at the best, as 


' likely to be established at the existing figure. If we add some 


£240 million of local taxation and £313 million of insurance 
contributions we get a total tax burden of approximately: 
£4,500 million or 45 per cent. of a gross national income now 
estimated at {10,000 million. This compares with a burden 
of well under 25 per cent. in 1938 and with a figure of 24-6 in 
the United States (1946). 

These are colossal figures. They necessarily exercise a 
preponderant influence upon the whole of our national 
economy. We have long ago left behind us the era of Glad- 
stonian finance only concerned with raising, with the least 
possible inconvenience, amounts in themselves too small to 
distort for good or ill ‘the ordinary course of our economic 
life. The need for a wholly different outlook was clearly 
stated by Sir Stafford Cripps in his Budget speech last 
year :— 
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“Government expenditure and revenue ought not to be con- 
sidered in isolation from their effects upon the general economic 
prospects of the country, nor can any survey of the economic 
situation of the country be complete without a knowledge of the 
Government’s Budget proposals. The task of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is not merely to balance the Budget—it is to match 
our resources against our needs.” 


An admirable sentiment. The question is whether there 
hasbeen, or is likely to be, any alee serious attempt to give 
effect to it in practice. What has been achieved in the past 
year amounts, as I shall show presently, to precious little. 
With an election ahead, and encouraged by Hammersmith 
and Sowerby, Sir Stafford’s colleagues are not likely to embark 
on the drastic measures required, even if he himself were in 
favour of them. 


I. Our ViTAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


We have been told again and again by Government 
spokesmen that the economic situation of this country is 
one of grave danger. They have not been sparing in their 
exhortations to every section of their fellow countrymen to 
go and do something about it. But their own actions have 
shown little awareness of the gravity of the situation as 
compared with their haste to carry out theories bred in an 
entirely different economic environment. The stark fact before 
us is that we have now fifty million people crowded together 
in a little island whose native resources could barely support 
half that number. To feed, clothe and generally provide the 
high standard of living to which this population has been accus- 
tomed requires an export trade which was officially reckoned 
at the close of the war at 75 per cent. in volume above the . 
1938 figures. But that calculation assumed a substantial 
coal export comparable to that of pre-war years. What is 
more it also assumed the continuance of the pre-war terms 
of trade as between manufactures, on the one hand, and food- 
stuffs and raw materials on the other. 

That assumption has been falsified by changes in world 
economic conditions which are likely to be permanent. Even 
in 1948 the terms of trade were 5 per cent. worse for us than 
in 1947. In the long run the growth of industry everywhere 
will continue to keep up the demand for raw materials, while 
the growth of population will soon catch up any temporary fall 
in food prices. On the other hand growing industrialisation 
everywhere will not only narrow the world export market but 
increase the competition for what remains, and so tend to 
force down the price of manufactures. An American slump 
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would probably accentuate this latter aspect of the situation 
more than it would benefit us in reduced commodity prices. 
To get back to the 1938 standard, therefore, means not a 75 
per cent., but, at least, a 100 per cent. increase in the total 
volume of our exports. How far are we making headway 
towards that goal ? 

We have undoubtedly made considerable progress. Nobody 
has been readier to give generous recognition to our efforts 
than American statesmen like Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Finletter, 
who have been responsible for the help given us under Marshall 
Aid. But it is as well to face facts. At the end of three 
complete years of peace we have reached the point at which 
our total visible and invisible receipts more or less balance an 
import figure of just over 80 per cent. of pre-war. Our total 


‘exports at the end of the year had only reached a level of 


50 per cent. above 1938, and the 1949 Economic Survey 
expects no more than a further 5 per cent. increase by the end 
of the year. Even this progress has only been made possible 
by Marshall Aid and, even with it, our dollar deficit for the 
year ending June next will be somewhere about {50 million, 
to be covered by the generous notion of Canada in extending 
her credits and by other borrowings. We are still far from 
any solution of the crucial problem of the dollar deficit, as 
the Economic Survey frankly admits. Marshall. Aid to us 
is now to be cut down from £313 million to £235 million, 
and comes to an end anyhow in 1952. But the world sellers’ 
market looks like coming to an end much earlier. It is 
not only the case that the natural demand to make good 
the postponement and destruction of the war years is being 
satisfied. But Governments everywhere are being compelled 
by their own financial exigencies to cut down that demand 
by severe import restrictions. In his last Budget speech 
Sir Stafford Cripps described the increase of our exports 
to South Africa as ‘‘ one of the few ways of strengthening 
our reserves (i.e. of gold) that are still left to us.” Mr. 
Havenga has just been forced to impose the most drastic 
set-back to that hopeful prospect. 

Meanwhile other competitors in Europe and in the Far 
East are getting ready to cut into our markets. Our own 
prices are, in many instances, far too high, and domestic 
inflation and a fixed exchange prevent them falling. The 
very efforts we are making to keep up our exports at all 
costs by narrowing our home market for consumer goods 
and by exporting manufacturing equipment are bound, in 
the long run, to tend to weaken our competitive power. 
In 1938 we exported some Ig per cent. of the world’s import 
requirements of manufactures. To double our export figures 
would mean securing something like 40 per cent. of the 
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world’s trade in manufactures at the 1938 level. But that 
trade has, in fact, been steadily shrinking, not increasing, 
during the last 40 years. 

What is more, our exports of manufactures only stood at 
Ig per cent. by including the largely sheltered market of 
the Empire which took just under 33 per cent. of its imports 
from us. The world of unlimited competition under the 
Most Favoured Nation Clause outside the Empire took less 
. than 10 per cent. of its requirements in manufactures from 
this country. And yet we have undertaken, under the 
Washington Loan Agreement, the Geneva Trade Agreements 
and the Havana ‘“ Charter,’ eventually to eliminate all 
Empire Preferences and to carry on all our trade under 
conditions of unlimited price competition! To talk of doub- 
ling our 1938 volume of exports under those conditions is just 
craziness. 

As a matter of fact such progress as we have made up 
to date has been almost entirely due to our complete dis- 
regard of all these foolish undertakings. We have made it 
in part by bilateral agreements with foreign countries. But 
we have made it, above all, by deliberately discriminating 
in our purchases against dollar and other hard currency 
countries in favour of the Sterling Area with which our 
favourable balance reached {180 million in 1948, and is 
estimated at £130 million for the first half of 1949. Our 
partners in the Sterling Area have co-operated splendidly 
by cutting down their. dollar purchases from £204 million. a 
year for 1947-48 to a current rate of £38 million, while they 
will be furnishing 70 per cent. of the £120 million sterling © 
supplies which we are making to Europe under Internal 
Marshall Aid. The resultant strengthening of sterling has 
incidentally enabled us to make nearly all our bilateral 
dealings with foreign countries on a sterling basis. Sir 
Stafford Cripps has rightly called this an immense achieve- 
ment. 

It is only the most vigorous and immediate co-operative 
expansion of the resources of the Commonwealth that can 
enable any of us, or Europe for that matter, to stand on our - 
feet when Marshall Aid comes to an end in 1952. But such 
a policy cannot be, as it is at present, a stop-gap, makeshift 
arrangement, avowedly due to be abandoned at the earliest 
possible opportunity in favour of universal “ non-discrimina- 
tion.” It calls for vast amounts of capital, British and, I 
would hope, American too. It needs an immense increase of 
manpower by migration. It needs a correspondingly great 
increase of transport facilities of all kinds. All these take time to 
produce results. And none of these will be forthcoming unless 
there is certainty for the future. Certainty for Governments, 
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certainty for the investor, certainty for the migrant, certainty 
for the shipowner. There can be no such certainty so long as 
we profess to be committed to the elimination of Empire 
Preference and to a policy of indiscriminate price competition. 
The first essential step we must take is to convince the United 
States that it is as much in the interest of American security 
and American long-term prosperity to enable us to develop 
our own resources in the Commonwealth as to help forward 
the recovery, through mutual aid, of Europe. The Geneva- 
Havana policy was still-born. The Marshall Aid policy lives. 
The two are incompatible, and the sooner we, America and the 
world face that fact the better. 

That is an issue of Imperial and International policy in 
itself outside the scope of our domestic Budget policy. But 
it is inseparably linked with it by another fact which we 
must also face, unless we wish to go under. That is the fact 
that we cannot hope to succeed in retaining and developing 
Empire co-operation, let alone securing that share of outside 
world trade which is also essential, unless our own production 
is both efficient in price and quality and adequate in volume. 
A reasonable measure of mutual priority or preference, of 
insulation ‘from unlimited price competition, is an essential 
condition of progress for all of us. But we can no more 
expect our partners in the Commonwealth to pay excessive 
prices for an inadequate supply of British goods thall 
they can expect us to give them preferences out of an 
relation to the value of the products we need. It is at that 
point that our domestic taxation and expenditure directly 
affect the main problem of our external trade. For if the 
burden is so heavy, and its incidence so distributed, as to 
discourage individual enterprise and initiative in every walk 
of life, to preclude industrial re-equipment by private saving 
or the building up of adequate reserves, and to divert man- 
power from the vital export industries, then no trade policy, 
however sound in itself, can save us from disaster. Conversely, 
unless we have a trade policy which offers an adequate and 
teasonably assured field for a continuous expansion of our 
productive activities we cannot secure that increase in our 
total taxable capacity which is an essential factor in any 
continuous reduction in the rate of our taxation. Have we a 
Budget policy, or, for that matter, a trade policy, which, from 
that point of view, represents a really seriously thought out 
attempt to ‘‘ match our resources to our needs ”’ ? 


II. THE INFLUENCE OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


The first and most direct influence of Government expendi- 
ture on the present scale upon the general economic situation 
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is its diversion of man-power from productive to unproductive 
or only indirectly productive purposes. Whether these are 
necessary, desirable or superfluous, is a question of policy 
and of degree which has to be weighed against the supreme 
urgency of increasing our total volume of production. The 
most formidable item in this category is the expenditure on 
the Defence Services which absorb some 750,000 men in the 
prime of life as well as an almost equivalent number of 
civilians in the Defence Departments or engaged in the 
task .of providing them with all the costly instruments 
of war. To these must be added some two million in public 
service, national and local, together with all those, whether 
in public or in private employ, engaged in administering our 
complicated rationing, income tax, insurance and health 
. schemes. This includes a very substantial proportion of the 
valuable time of business and professional men wasted in 
filling up forms. One way and another Government activities 
must absorb the equivalent of some 4,000,000 workers out 
of a total working population now apparently discovered to 
be nearer 23,000,000 (including those working half time or 
less). That is something like 174 per cent. of the whole, a 
far too high proportion. 

Even this excessive diversion of man-power from pro- 
duction would have no inflationary effect if the producers 
who provide the taxes were, in fact, prepared to see their 
standard of living reduced by the extent of their taxation. 
But here we come up against the natural determination of 
every class to keep up its accustomed standard of living and 
to pass on taxation to the rest of the community. This 
applies no less to professional men’s fees and salaries than to 
the wages of organised labour. The new money standards 
thus set apply, of course, to Government employees, in- 
volving yet further taxation, a new set of demands and a 
further increase of taxation. Thus more and more money 
chases a limited supply of goods and the vicious spiral 
continues. 

To try and curb inflation by increasing taxation in order 
to secure a surplus for the reduction of debt, as Sir Stafford 
Cripps has done, is surely a measure bound to defeat itself in 
a not very long run. For it assumes that the extra taxation is 
to come out of the pockets of people who will neither reduce 
their savings nor demand extra wages in consequence. But 
that kind of people have been taxed pretty well to the hilt 
already. Wage rates have increased by about {100,000,000 
in the last year, and National Savings have diminished by 
a similar amount over the same period. These are inflationary 
items which have to be set against the deflationary effect of 
such real Budget surplus as may emerge on April 6, and may 
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not be entirely disconnected with the taxation which has 
created it. This apart from the temptation which a Budget 
surplus in prospect offers—and obviously has offered—to 
Ministers to draw on it for supplementary estimates. The real 
issue was well stated by a Socialist member, Mr. G. Benson, 
in the last Budget debate :— 


“To increase taxation with people in their present frame of 
mind, demanding an entirely unreal standard—would merely be 
followed by a general demand for increased money wages and by 
disinvestment. Until we can get across to the people that their 
demands are outside the scope of reality and that they cannot force 
up their standard by forcing up wages and disinvesting, we shall 
remain in this difficulty.” 


It is no use, in other words, to call in the Satan of high 
taxation to cure the sin of inflation which he has himself 
created. The only effective curb to inflation is to be found 
in reducing taxation, in transferring man-power from the 
tax-eating to the tax-producing side of the account and in 
encouraging saving and productive energy. 


III. THe DIscoURAGEMENT OF SAVING 


I have already pointed our that we cannot in the long run 
hope to hold our own in the Empire market any more than 
in foreign markets, if our policy does not afford the oppor- 
tunity for the effective and continuous re-equipment of our 
existing industries and for the equipment of new industries. 
But our present scale of taxation discourages saving for invest- 
ment, both in individuals and in corporations, to an extent 
that constitutes a paralysing handicap against effective 
national re-equipment on the scale required by modern condi- 
tions. I have already referred to the falling off in National 
Savings. But the largest item in private investment in the past 
has always been investment by that section of the community 
which was earning substantial incomes and also already enjoy- 
ing some measure of unearned income from previous invest- 
ment. That section is dwindling away at a rate which may be 
satisfactory to the doctrinaire egalitarian, but must gravely 
alarm any practical student of the situation. Sir Stafford 
Cripps recently dwelt complacently on the fact that there are 
only 250 persons now in the country, as compared with 
11,000 before the war, who have £5,000 a year left after 
taxation. But as £5,000 to-day goes little further, and leaves 
little. more room for saving, than {£2,500 did before the war, 
the true comparison is not with the 11,000, but with a many 
times larger number. That class of potential savers is, on 
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Sir Stafford Cripps’ figures, to-day not 1 per cent. of what it 
was IO years ago. 

The total unearned income in the country, after taxation, 
according to Sir Stafford Cripps, is only £320 million, i.e., 
one-tenth of the wage income and one-fifteenth of the wage and 
salary income combined. There is little margin there either 
for social redistribution by higher taxation or for saving, 
In any case the inducement to save becomes less and less, 
especially for those within the sur-tax range (not to speak 
of the fear of a Capital Levy to replace last year’s Special 
Levy), when two-thirds or more of the income is taken away 
and the capital eventually halved by death duties. Better 
to spend on oneself now than to save for the benefit of an 
ever greedier Exchequer. It would be interesting to know 
what proportion of the once well-to-do section of the public 
are keeping up their accustomed standard of living by drawing 
on their capital. 

When it comes to saving by public companies for replace- 
ment of existing plant or for enlargement of their business 
the situation is little better. The allowances for replacement 
of machinery and fixed assets were increased by Sir John 
Anderson four years ago. But they are still quite inade- 
quate in relation to the inflation which has increased all 
costs. The 10 per cent. tax on undistributed profits is a no 
less serious obstacle to the replacement of fixed capital, to 
the maintenance of working capital in the form of stocks, 
and to the building up of reserves for expansion. As Mr. 
Harold Bibby pointed out, in his recent annual review to the 
shareholders of Martin’s Bank, the tendency of firms to 
meet the resultant shortage by bank loans is no real remedy 
for that situation. His conclusion, indeed, was that “‘ this 
problem of securing an adequate flow of long-term savings is 
perhaps the most serious confronting the nation to-day.” 


IV. THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF EARNING 


Not only saving, however, but earning itself is discouraged 
by our system of taxation.. That the Government should ask 
more from those who can most easily afford it is only reason- 
able. The well-to-do have more to lose if disaster .should 
overtake the nation. They have more to gain by the general 
level of education, health and contentment of their fellow- 
citizens. But all, rich and poor alike—the poor most of all— 
stand to lose by any lowering of enterprise or of working 
efficiency in any department of our national life. We have 
reached a point in our system of graded taxation in which 
the passion for egalitarianism is defeating itself. It is, indeed, 
the grading, the marginal and not the gross incidence of the 
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tax, that has so disincentive an effect upon effort and enter- 


‘prise. It is not taxation of nearly 15s. in the pound on an 


earned income of {15,000 a year that discourages the eager 
professional man, but the fact that, while he has just over 
{2,500 left out of the first £5,000 earned, the next {£10,000 
earned leaves him, even if married, barely £1,000 better off. 

But our system of graded taxation is little less discouraging 
to enterprise on the part of the wage earner who has been less 
used to earning for the tax-collector. The average rate of 
tax for a single man earning {6 a week, or for a married man 
earning £8 a week, is just about 2s. in the pound. But both 
of them have to pay the full earned income rate, i.e. 7s. 2d., 
on any overtime pay which they may receive. Human 
nature in the working man rebels at the idea of working an 
extra hour a day, or an extra day in the week, if taxation on 
the increased pay is three or four times that on his ordinary 
wage. It is not only extra work at an existing job that is 
discouraged, but the readiness to look for a better job else- 
where. Additional taxation, added to the expenses, incon- 
veniences and risks of moving, becomes an appreciable 
deterrent to the move unless the margin of extra wage is 
very substantial. Ata time of full employment taxation thus 
becomes an additional obstacle to that mobility of labour 
which is so urgently needed. No wonder that Ministers’ 
exhortations to workers to move into the under-manned 
industries meet with so little response. 


V. THE WASTE OF MAN-POWER 


If we are to escape drifting towards disaster we must, 
somehow or other, redistribute our man-power less waste- 
fully, restore the vital link between effort and result and the 
incentive to saving, as well as to increased earning, from top 
to bottom of our whole economic structure. That means 
both a sweeping reduction of our total Government expendi- 
ture and a rearrangement of our system of taxation. To restore 
the proportion of Government expenditure to national income 
even to pre-war level would mean pruning £1,000 million off 
the Budget or a corresponding increase in total production. 
So drastic a change in the situation can obviously not be 
carried out at a single step. But every step, however small, 
in the right direction has a cumulative effect. Every man 
teleased from Government service to production, from tax 
eating to revenue earning, counts two on a division. Every 
additional incentive to effort, to saving and to risk taking, 
may have incalculable effects on our efficiency and on our 
total production. - 
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The little more and how much it is, 
The little less and how much away ! 


Those are lines which, for many years to come, every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should keep before him when 
framing his budget. 

To begin with, every Government activity needs to be 
scrutinised from the point of view of its absorption of man- 
power. It is not enough to maintain a particular regulation 
or control on the grounds of its own abstract merits. If it is 
a waste of man-power it should go unless there is an over- 
whelming case for retaining it. The winding up of the business 
of clothing coupons, now at last conferred upon us as a_ 
Government benefaction, is estimated to save anything from 
10,000 to 20,000 persons, mainly in the short-handed textile in- 
dustries themselves. A smallitem, perhaps, but still something 
like £3,000,000 to £5,000,000 a year taken off unnecessary con- 
sumption and added to a vitally necessary branch of produc- 
tion. The total number of public civilian employees has gone 
up since before the war from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, an increase 
of 33 percent. I cannot believe that at least half that increase 
could not be pruned away again if a really whole-hearted 
effort were made. At an average pay of £300 a year that 
would be £75,000,000 added to the wages of producers and 
£75,000,000 taken off the back of tax-payers. There is one 
target for an economic dictator. 

The Fighting Services, again, are large consumers of man- 
power. Defence is essential and is governed by considerations 
largely outside the control of any Government. But have 
we since the war made any real attempt to eliminate waste 
of man-power, especially in the Army? Large numbers 
may be essential on mobilisation in a major war both for 
home defence and for eventual large-scale operations overseas. 
That is the justification for National Service. On the other 
hand the all-important consideration in the case of the 
Regular Army, maintained in peace as a spear-point for 
instant action in minor or major trouble, should be individual 
efficiency. It should contain no man who is not worth trans- 
porting or supplying by air, no man who is not capable of him- 
self training and leading a score of less trained men on expansion. 
But to get such men needs good pay, and above all a career. 
One man of the type required is worth three or more semi- 
efficients, and the saving on the feeding, clothing, equipping 
and housing of the other two would far more than make up 
for the extra cost of his pay, not to speak of the saving of 
man-power to industry. ; 

From that point of view nothing could be more wasteful 
than our present system of a Regular Army on the old Card- 
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well period of service, too short to offer a career, but long 
enough to spoil one, with its units filled up to nominal 
strength by National Service trainees. The training and 
conditions of life of the two types should be entirely different. 
Jumbling them up together is like trying to teach the same sub- 
jects to boys in the top and lowest classes at school. National 
Service, indeed, should be a training school in which the 
most intensive elementary training should be given in the 
shortest possible time. It need not even be a boarding school, 
except for training in camp, and, given the proper training 
staff, the period of training (service is the wrong word) might 
well be cut down considerably below the year. Nothing can 
be worse for the-morale of National Service trainees than 
the garrison life of professional troops with its inevitable 
routine duties as well as its different type of training. 


VI. HEALTH SERVICES AND Foop SUBSIDIES 


On the purely monetary side, anyhow, there is little 
prospect of any early reduction in our Defence expenditure. 
The one consideration will have to be efficiency and such 
economy of man-power as may be consistent with it. The 
same applies in large measure to our Social Security Services. 
There is an urgent case for the most searching scrutiny of 
our hastily established National Health Service in order to 
eliminate waste in administration. But there can be no 
greater waste than that resulting from national physical 
inefficiency. The principle of a National Health Service is 
now generally conceded, and rightly. The same applies to 
those services which affect family life and the reproductive 
vitality of the nation. There is still much that can, and 
should, be done to improve the position of the wife and to 
develop the principle of the family allowance. Nor is public 
opinion likely, except in the last resort—to which, however, 
our present financial policy may very soon drive us—to sanc- 
tion a cutting down of the pension and unemployment rates 
established as the result of the Beveridge proposals. 

The food subsidies, now running at the rate of nearly 
{500 million a year, raise quite different considerations. 
We must, however, begin by distinguishing between those 
subsidies which are purely subsidies to consumption and 
those which are genuine subsidies to production in this 
country. The latter have a double value both in contributing 
to keep down imports and in reducing inflation. It is only 
the subsidies on imported food, and that part of the subsidy 
on home-grown food which is created by the abnormally 
low price of subsidised imported food, which are inflationary. 
According to an answer given by Mr. Jay (July 27, 1948) 
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the direct subsidy to imported food was running last summer 
at the rate of £188 million, the subsidies on imported feeding 
stuffs, fertilisers, acreage and ploughing up payments, etc., 
amounted to some {114 million and the subsidy on home- 
grown food to {191-6 million. The total subsidy on imported 
food, or due to that subsidy, is, therefore, probably somewhat 
less than £300 million. This is still a formidable figure and 
the question is whether it is necessary. . 
We have, of course, in our taxation long passed the stage 
of social redistribution as between income classes. The 
food subsidies are, to all intents and purposes, paid for by 
those who benefit by them. They represent an attempt to 
redistribute the domestic expenditure of individual families 
in accordance with the Government’s no doubt well-meant 
ideas of what is good for them. The question is whether they 
really have the effect intended. The bread subsidy, for 
instance, is enjoyed by all, rich or poor. It is doubtful 
whether more than a very small fraction of its recipients 
consume any more bread in consequence of it, or would con- 
sume any less if bread were dearer. What the rest save on 
bread goes to other customary consumption, much of it 
taxed, like beer and tobacco, or subject to entertainment or 
purchase tax, while if untaxed, it contributes to inflation. The 
ostensible purpose of the subsidies would probably be much 
better served by a small increase in pensions and family 
allowances with a corresponding decrease in both sides of the 
Budget and an appreciable saving in clerical work. On the 
other hand, as much wage discussion turns on the official index 
of the cost of living which does not include many of the so- 
called luxuries which are taxed to provide the subsidies, it 
may be urged that they afford a certain barrier against wage 
demands. So long as we are dominated by the notion, 
denounced by Mr. Benson in the passage I have already 
quoted, that an unreal standard of living must be maintained 
at all costs, the political case for their retention is likely to 
prevail. Sooner or later their progressive reduction will have 
to be faced. 


VII. THE REFORM oF TAXATION 


From the problem of expenditure let me now turn to that of 
taxation. Here the all-important consideration is the increase 
of production by the restoration of the incentive to earning and 
to saving. Until that is achieved austerity in spending must 
continue to be enforced. The reduction of direct taxation 
should, therefore, have an absolute and unconditional priority 
over any reduction in indirect taxation, heavy as it is. The 
first tax to go in the national interest should be the tax on 
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undistributed profits; as the most serious and direct obstacle 
to industrial efficiency. The tax on distributed profits, 
though indirectly affecting savings, is, in effect, an additional 
unearned income tax. As such it cannot claim priority over 
the urgent need for reducing the taxation on earned income, 
and more particularly for getting rid of the steep grading at 
each end of the scale which is so directly discouraging to 
additional effort. 

When it comes to income tax we are dealing with a Heath 
Robinson machine which has grown haphazardly from Budget 
to Budget and has been applied increasingly to conditions 
for which it is entirely unsuited. Originally a small levy on 
the well-to-do and middle classes, its collection was simple and 
efficient. As it became more and more burdensome it inevit- 
ably raised more and more cases of hardship which were 
remedied by ad hoc allowances. On top of ever-increasing 
complications which drive the ordinary private citizen to 
despair came the problem of how to levy it upon the weekly 
wage earner, when it became necessary to draw him into the 
income tax net. A tax based on annual, or even six-monthly, 
assessment of income was soon found to be obviously unsuited 
to those who drew and spent their pay weekly and kept no 
bank account. 

The natural and sensible thing would have been to make 
the tax a definite proportion of the wage as earned. Deducting 
this would have involved very little clerical work for the em- 
ployer and the arrangement would have been clearly under- 
stood by the worker. But at this point came in the various 
allowances which have always been calculated on a yearly 
income basis. To overcome this difficulty official ingenuity 
invented a system, worthy of the scientists of Gulliver’s 
island of Laputa, by which the tax is deducted weekly, but on 
the basis of a continually revised running account for the year. 
This Pay As You Earn scheme emphasises the disincentive 
effect of the marginal rate on increased earnings. It even 
encourages going on strike, because it involves a refund when- 
ever annual income shows signs of diminishing even for a week 
or two. The scheme is still further complicated if the worker 
or his wife has other sources of income,- earned or unearned. 
The children’s allowance, for instance, and even, apparently, 
the Territorial’s allowance in camp, are additional sources 
of taxable income which have to figure in the calculation. 

It is typical of the muddle into which the system has got 
that there are, in fact, to-day two overlapping systems of 
family allowance based on wholly different principles. There 
is the new Family Allowance of 5s. a week beginning at the 
second child. This is subject to income tax and may actually 
increase the tax of the recipient if it brings him within a higher 
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marginal rate. And there is the Income Tax Allowance for 
all children, now amounting to {60 a year, or some 23s. a 
week, for those on the higher income tax scale, but coming 
down progressively as the main tax itself is reduced by other 
allowances, and consequently not granted at all in the case 
of those who pay no income tax. This, when granted, being 
a negative allowance, is not subject to income tax. 

The Inland Revenue, according to Mr. S. P. Chambers 
(Lloyds Bank Review, April, 1948), formerly one of the heads 
of that Department, have to handle 13,500,000 cases of 
persons liable to income tax, plus another 5,500,000 cases 
where, after calculating the personal allowances, no tax is 
due. Of this total of 19,000,000 persons less than 2,500,000 
have incomes exceeding {500 a year. But the whole 19,000,000 
have to make returns and fill in claims, or have returns and 
claims made for them by their employers. The vast bulk 
of this paper work would be saved if the personal allowances 
were paid direct, like the Family Allowance. Weekly wages 
could then be subject to a fixed deduction and only incomes 
above £500 would need to be assessed as at present. At 
present the business of dealing with the problem costs the 
Government some {20,000,000 and employs a staff of some 
20,000 skilled persons. The cost to industry in money and 
man-power is probably four times as great. If only half this 
waste of man-power could be eliminated it would mean the 
release to productive employment of something like 50,000 
high-grade clerical workers. In money terms a saving of at 
least {25,000,000 of unnecessary expenditure and an addition 
of {25,000,000 to the total value of our national production. 

Side by side with this fantastically complex system of 
direct taxation we have another system of direct taxation in 
the shape of a flat rate poll tax on every employed person 
and a similar poll tax on employers in respect of every person’ 
employed. This is called insurance, but has long ago lost all 
claim to that designation. Like the income iax it has just 
grown until its original character and its appeal to thrift— 
on the part of Friendly Societies, at any rate, if not indi- 
viduals—has disappeared. There is a third system of direct 
taxation on yet another wholly different principle, namely 
local rating. It has often been suggested that this might be 
abolished in favour of an additional percentage added to 
income tax. That, however, is a question which will need 
to be considered outside the problem of a simplification of 
direct taxation imposed by the State. 


VIII. A Bop Project 


For nearly seven years now the case for a sweeping trans- 
formation of the whole system of direct taxation has been 
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argued with great imaginative boldness and detailed ingenuity 
by Lady Rhys-Williams. The main principle of her pro- 
posals, which have been varied more than once in detail, 
is a flat rate of income tax coupled with the abolition of all 
negative personal income tax allowances in favour of 
positive allowances paid directly to the recipients, the 
positive allowances to take the place, wholly or in part, of 
the existing social security payments. In the latest version 
of the scheme the positive allowances are made identical 
with the social security allowances, i.c. 26s. a week for each 
independent worker, whether employed or not, 16s. for 
dependants and 7s. 6d. for each child. Of the worker’s 26s. 
only 16s., however, is to be actually paid out to him or her, ros. 
being paid to the employer to cover both an insurance contri- 
bution of 3s. 4d. and income tax at 6s. 8d. on the first pound 
of wages. The worker’s 16s. to be payable.whether at work 
or not, but to be supplemented by ros. during genuine un- 
employment or sickness, as certified by a Labour Exchange 
or a doctor. No extra payment need to be paid in either event 
in respect of wife or children as they would already be receiving 
the normal social security payments. A somewhat higher rate 
of tax than 6s. 8d. on unearned income and a graduated sur-tax 
beginning at £500 a year would probably be required to make 
up for the proposed reduction in the basic rate of income tax, 
and might even enable a further slight reduction on the basic 
rate. A higher rate of children’s allowance to sur-tax payers 
could be set off against the sur-tax. The scheme has been 
worked out to cover its cost and leave the margin for general 
national expenditure unaffected. 

The great merit of the scheme lies in its simplification of 
administrative machinery. The Inland Revenue would have 
possibly 3,000,000 accounts to deal with instead of 19,000,000. 
Employers would get rid of the whole complication of P.A.Y.E. 
and have only a flat-rate deduction to make from wages. 
Even the nominal insurance contribution for the worker 
paid out of the ros. allowance credited to the employer 
would require no cards to be stamped. There would be no 
disincentive to earning more. Workers would know exactly 
where they stood and would have a direct interest in lowering 
the basic rate of tax if economies on general expenditure 
made that possible or necessary. The posting of the positive 
allowances could be simplified by combining the Ministries — 
of National Insurance and Pensions, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, etc., in a single Ministry of National Insurance, at 
which every individual would have an account. The net 
effect of the scheme upon the individual, as compared with 
present arrangements, would be that the unmarried worker 
would be somewhat better off up to £4 a week and somewhat 
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worse off subsequently. The married worker with a wife not 
working would be substantially better off on the lower income 
scale, but slightly worse off after {400 a year. Those with 
one or more children would be very much better off at all 
income ranges. 

The feature of the scheme which has aroused most criticism 
is the personal allowance to the worker as such, whether at 
work or not. It is feared that such an allowance, in effect a 
small private income furnished by the State, would, in the case 
of large families, be a disincentive to work and tend to become 
the subject of political auction. To meet this objection Mr. 
Chambers, to whom I have already referred, has proposed an 
alternative. He would drop the worker’s personal allowance 
and only pay out as positive allowances the existing social 
security 16s. for wife and dependants and the 7s. 6d. children’s 
allowances. On this basis he has calculated that the basic 
income tax could be kept down to 3s., thus offering a greater 
incentive to the desire to earn. The drawback to this scheme 
with its low basic rate of tax would seem to be the necessity 
for increases by way of sur-tax above £500 so steep as to be 
inequitable to the middle income groups. 

A compromise between these variants which has suggested 
itself to me is to retain the worker’s personal allowance, but at 
a lower figure, say 20s., and to treat the whole of it, like the 
tos. in Lady Rhys-Williams scheme, as a credit to the 
employer in respect of the worker’s insurance and income 
tax, but only earned by those actually at work. This would 
mean a large saving and, I think, allow of the basic rate of 
tax being reduced to 5s. The allowance would cover the 
worker’s insurance and income tax on the first three pounds 
of his wage, actual tax only being deducted from the fourth 
and subsequent pounds earned. I would, personally, also 
be inclined to raise the children’s allowance to Ios. and give 
that additional advantage to family life. As in Lady Rhys- 
Williams’ scheme I would out of sur-tax provide for higher 
children’s allowances in order to counteract one of the greatest 
social dangers of our time, namely the shrinkage of the middle 
class families where the level of intelligence and enterprise is 
highest. A higher wife allowance might also be found out of 
sur-tax. Indeed, once we are really recasting the income 
tax system, the opportunity might be taken of allowing both 
the unearned and earned sur-tax income of husband and wife 
to be calculated separately. 

There may, of course, be other and better ways of carrying 
out the principle of flat-rate income tax with allowances 
paid separately than the ones I have outlined. All I am 
concerned with here is to urge that a principle which should 


so largely simplify administration, save man-power and, not 
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least, insufferable irritation, deserves serious study. I have 
not attempted in this article to discuss the actual shape in 
which the Budget should be presented, a subject treated by 
Professor Hicks in his Problem of Budgetary Reform and 
discussed in two recent articles by the City Editor of The 
Times. All that I need say is that any change which enables 
Parliament and the public to get a clearer idea of what we 
are really spending and for what kind of purpose, i.e. current 
or capital would greatly help us in the task of straightening 
out the present confusion and initiating the necessary reforms 
in major financial policy. 


CONCLUSION 


Since this article was written the Government has issued 
its Economic Survey for 1949 —in some ways a dangerously 
misleading document. For, though it touches here and there 
upon the uncertainties and difficulties of our position, the 
emphasis laid upon the contrast between 1948 and the 
exceptionally adverse year 1947 tends to create a sense of 
steady and even rapid progress which the prospect ahead of 
us cannot really warrant. In any case it omits all consideration 
of the two vital factors in the situation : our general economic 
policy and the relation between it and public expenditure 
and taxation. Beyond suggesting that investment in the 
Commonwealth may contribute to the solution of the dollar 
deficit problem it makes no attempt to indicate a policy for 
the future or to estimate the consequences of any attempt to 
carry out the pledges given at Geneva and Havana. Still less 
does it discuss the effect upon national productivity and on 
our competitive power in world ot Empire markets of a 
load of domestic taxation so burdensome and so unevenly 
distributed as to discourage both enterprise and saving. If | 
the mind of the Government were definitely directed to these 
urgent and overriding issues, one would imagine that some- 
thing both of its anxieties and of its positive purpose would 
have been reflected in the Survey. As it is we can only expect 
a Budget which, with some minor modifications, will continue 
to shirk our real problem. Shirking it much longer means 
drifting to irretrievable disaster. 


L. S. AMERY. 


THE LESSON OF TWO BY-ELECTIONS 


By ANTHONY FELL 


N the past twelve months I have fought two by-elections, 

in either of which a victory for Conservatism would have 

made the political experts nod their heads and say that 
Socialism in Britain had been checked. But I was defeated 
at Brigg in North Lincolnshire, in March 1948, as assuredly 
as I was defeated at South Hammersmith this year. It 
matters little that the Socialist majority was greatly reduced 
in each case, for a defeat is a defeat whether by two or ten 
thousand votes. And so the political experts wag their heads 
profoundly before telling the people why it is that the Con- 
servative party continues to be defeated by the electors. 

We are given all manner of reasons for the Socialist vic- 
tories. The Conservative party has no policy. American aid 
has so camouflaged -our true economic position that the 
people are unable to see the blunders of Socialism. The 
party relies too much upon Mr. Churchill, or not enough. 
Lord Woolton and his Central Office are asleep. Conservatives 
are a class party. The march of Socialism is inevitable. 

The sages are not stuck for a scapegoat, nor do they 
find difficulty in naming some factor which is responsible 
for our succession of failures. I think that one has to search 
deeply for the truth, and I think that the experts are mostly 
wrong. They see the smoke rising ; but every time they get 
close to the fire, their eyes shut and they take a blind guess at 
the reason for the smoke. 

Perhaps a study of Brigg and Hammersmith will reveal 
the source of the smoke of defeat. 

To win a by-election in a straight fight one must either 
gain the trust of the majority of the electors, or one must be 
content with the doubtful distinction of being considered the 
lesser of two evils. Roughly speaking, the former is true of 
Conservative candidates and the latter of Socialist. 

When I was chosen as the candidate to fight Brigg, in 
the latter part of 1946, I set out to gain the trust of the 70,000 
electors (about 35,000 steel workers and 25,000 rural workers). 
I canvassed most of the houses in the 40 odd villages and a 
large number of the steel workers’ homes in Scunthorpe. 
I visited pubs and played dominoes and darts, attended 
functions of various kinds, and generally became well known 
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to the electorate. My wife worked for the old people, starting 
-“ Darby and Joan ” clubs and taking out ‘‘ meals on wheels,” 
and for the young, forming girls’ cadet clubs and so on. 

When the election came in March of last year we had 
become known to most of the electors and had worked hard 
to gain their trust. We knew our task was great because 
Brigg had been a Socialist stronghold for many years, but we 
were confident that we had gained the trust of many voters 
who had formerly voted Socialist. This confidence increased 
when my opponent proved to be a complete stranger to the 
constituency who would not have the time to become per- 
sonally known to any great number of the electors. 

The election was fought, and lost. Why? I had given 
the agricultural workers a constructive policy, outlining the 
ways in which my party would tackle their problems. I 
had told the steelworkers how we would better their status 
and how we would stabilise the economy so that their wages 
would be worth the notes they received. I had fought on a 
constructive policy and had been well received throughout 
the constituency. 

My opponent’s campaign had consisted of a recital of the 
misery of the inter-war years, and of an insistent repetition 
of half-truths and misleading statements calculated to instil 
into the Brigg people a hatred and fear of all Tories. 

We lost. Had hate and mistrust won the day for the 
Socialist, or did the people trust my opponent? Before 
discussing this, let us see what happened at Hammersmith. 

I was adopted for Hammersmith only two months before 
the by-election took place, but my wife and I managed to 
call on nearly all the houses in the constituency before polling 
day, thus becoming known personally to many thousands of 
the electors. Again, my opponent proved to be a last-minute 
importation, a Welshman via Oxford. 

Once again I fought the election on the basis of giving 
constructive policy to the electors throughout the campaign, 
and assiduously avoided any personal attack upon my oppo- 
nent. Once again my opponent, whilst originally making 
public his intention of fighting the election on ‘‘ moral rather 
than political grounds,” relied upon a campaign of hatred 
and the working up of emotional fear of the Tories (based 
upon the inter-war years) to win him the election. 

As everyone knows, we lost. I say “ lost’ advisedly, 
because I think it would be untrue to say that my opponent 
won. The people, as in Brigg, voted not for Williams (people 
do not vote for someone who is unknown to them and who 
has done nothing to inspire their confidence), but against the 
untruthful picture of Conservatism he had successfully built 
up in their minds on the basis of the hatred which Socialism 
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has been at such pains to create over so many years. That, 
then, is the story of Brigg and Hammersmith in brief. 

Why did we lose both at Brigg and South Hammersmith ? 
I think that the answer is simple. We did not gain the trust 
of the people at either by-election. Where does the blame 
lie? Is there some mistake that we keep making? Can we, 
by altering our tactics, stop the tide from running against 
us? 

Let us take Hammersmith and examine the causes of 
defeat. I believe that the people are uneasy about the trend 
of life in Britain to-day and that they are basically the same 
people who made Britain great. They want to see Britain 
become great again, and they are most unhappy about con- 
tinuing to live on charity from another nation. In short, the 
British people want to be given hope, to be given confidence 
that, through their own efforts, they can revive their country 
so that their children may be proud to be British. 

But the worries, immediate and personal (such as housing, 
food, and prices), are so great that they will find it difficult to 
see the hope of the future. 

Therefore, whilst pointing the way ahead to great things 
for Britain and the British Commonwealth, I attempted to 
show them how their immediate problems could be. over- 
come more quickly under a Conservative Government than 
under the present administration: I stuck to a constructive 
line of policy, which received much commendation both in 
the Press and amongst the Hammersmith people. I have not 
the least doubt that it could have been bettered, but I am 
equally sure that this policy gained rather than lost us votes. 

The election organisation worked smoothly at all times, 
and we had as much help as we needed. Central Office did 
not fail us in any respect, and I had the maximum support 
from Lord Woolton. Some say that a Churchill tour loses 
votes. This is, I think, nonsense. It is possible that Mr. 
Churchill has the effect of frightening the conscience-stricken 
Socialists into a panic to go and vote for Socialism, but it 
also inspires our own supporters to greater efforts. In any 
case, it would not do to have to rely upon possible Socialist 
apathy to win us seats. 

No. While it would be wrong to say that our Hammer- 
smith campaign could not have been bettered, it would also 
be wrong to attribute the cause of our defeat to the battle 
we waged, either tactically or mechanically. 

We must look elsewhere. What about the party in 
opposition in the House. Well, we made a poor showing 
against the political manceuvring of Mr. Bevan over the 
Health estimates. This did not help us, but it was not the 
root cause of our defeat. 
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What about their campaign ? Did they manage to outwit 
us in organisation or tactics? I think not. In the ammuni- 
tion they used? Yes, I think that this is where they scored 
their victory; an empty victory won dishonestly, but a 
victory nevertheless. 

Their plan of attack followed the familiar pattern. A 
concentration of their fire on the emotions of the people. 
Everyone knows that there was distress between the wars. 
Many people are afraid that we might have a repetition of 
the inter-war slump periods. The Socialist attack has this 
to be said for it. It is simple. They find the fear that is in 
the people, and then work upon it relentlessly until it becomes 
magnified out of all proportion. It matters not that the 
country recovered from the ravages of two years of Socialism 
(1929-1931) only because of the action of Conservatives in 
the years 1932-1939. The people are told that Tories were 
responsible for all the hardship. It is a lie, but an effective 
one, especially with the young voter who cannot remember 
the truth. . 

The second half of their campaign was to claim for 
_ Socialism all the improvements in Social services and educa- 
tion, and in the standard of living of the people. This is also 
an effective lie. 

How can we combat this? How can we gain the trust 
of the people when that trust is undermined by a calculated 
campaign of lies and ‘distortion ? 

It is not easy. For example, when Mr. Churchill became 
Prime Minister during the war, the Socialists started a 
whispering campaign, ‘‘ Churchill is a great war leader, but 
he would be no good as a peace time leader.” This lie, which 
had no evidence to support it, was so effective that it became 
the belief of millions, including some Conservatives. Such 
lies as these, based upon some lingering doubt in the minds 
of the people, easily come to take on the complexion of truth. 

Some people would have us try to compete with the 
‘Socialists. I do not think this would help, for two reasons. 

The first is that you must give to people what they expect. 
From the Socialists they expect all manner of emotional 
nonsense, vulgarity, and a complete disregard for our tradi- 
tions. From the Conservatives they expect honesty, reason- 
ableness, and a high sense of fair play. An audience which 
goes to hear a low comedian will be disappointed if the 
comedian sings straight opera. An audience which goes to 
hear a great singer will be disappointed if the artist does a 
comic skit, no matter how brilliant. 

The second objection to our taking lessons in tactics from 
the Socialists'is more important and, I think, impossible to 
overcome. 

It is the matter of conscience. Even Socialist leaders 
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have some sort of conscience. When, therefore, they de- 
liberately mislead the people with a series of half-truths and 
lies, they must square their consciences in some way. This is 
not difficult for a Socialist because he believes, as have all 
the exponents of totalitarianism before him, that he is the 
saviour of the people and that any action of his as such, 
however evil, is justified so long as it assists him to save the 
people. He is the sole arbiter of what is good for the people. 
It is the old principle of justifying the means, however evil, 
by the end. It is the principle of Hitlerite Germany and of 
Communist Russia. 

Now, though such tactics may be possible for Socialists 
because of the way in which their minds work and because 
of their absolute ignorance of the basis of democracy, the 
principle is abhorrent to Conservatives because they believe 
that it is the negation of democracy, and can only lead to the 
uttermost confusion of the electorate. More, because it is 
dishonest to indulge in evil means to attain what may be a 
good end, no person or party which prostitutes itself before 
such false gods can expect to retain the trust of the people 
for any great length of time. 

Because of this I believe we must remain true to ourselves 
and to the British people, however great the temptation to 
adopt alien tactics which might bring us temporary favour. 

How, then, is it possible to do more to gain the trust of 
the people ? 

The first step is for us all to realise the need to put the 
people and the country first, and the need to catch votes 
second. Unless this is established firmly in our minds, then 
some of us will be tempted to sacrifice our basic principles 
in an attempt to gain the votes of the people. Every politician 
who has been faced with the apparent necessity of winning a 
few vital votes, knows well enough how difficult it is to be 
completely honest with the people when the honest course 
will obviously lose immediate support. 

And yet, if we really study the future of our country, the 
future of the British people, we will be forced to conclude 
that what happens this month or next, or even this year or 
next, is not so important as what may happen for the years 
and generations to come. 

If the country is to have a free and settled future, then 
we must try to ensure that, when our party gains office 
through having won the confidence of the people, we are in a 
position to retain their trust over a prolonged period. Nothing 
could be more dangerous for the country and for the party 
than that we should gain the people’s trust by outlining to 
them a programme which we find, on taking office, is too 
optimistic for us to carry out. The result might well be 
catastrophic for Britain because, having turned against 
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Socialism as unworthy of their trust and having found Con- 
servatism to be also untrustworthy, the country might well 
turn desperately to Communism or some other form of 
totalitarian government. 

We have got to tell the people the whole undiluted truth, 
no matter how much it hurts us at the time. At the same time 
we must tell them how, through hard work, we shall be able 
once more to become a great nation of which British people 
will be justly proud. 

This policy may not bring us immediate support, but we 
shall become a port of honesty, intelligence, and sanity, in 
which a bewildered people will seek safety when the great 
economic storm breaks, as break it certainly will in the near 
future. 

The other way in which we can regain the trust of the 
people is no less important and can bring the support of 
. millions of extra votes to the Conservative cause. 

All members of the Conservative party must realise that 
privilege can worthily be held only by those who are pre- 
pared to undertake the responsibilities that are an adjunct 
of privilege. It is a great privilege to be a member of the 
Conservative party, the party which puts the well-being of 
its country above all other considerations, the well-being of 
the country’s people, and their progress and happiness, beyond 
all thought of personal gain. 

The responsibility which must be taken seriously by all 
Conservatives is the matter of example. Let us be blunt. If 
all Conservatives practised (or even attempted to practise) 
what they preach, then we should be gaining hundreds, even 
thousands, of supporters to our cause daily. 

We shall become known, not by our words alone or by the 
actions of a Conservative administration, however efficient, 
but by the actions of the millions of ordinary Conservatives 
throughout the land. 

Conservatism is a way of life. It is a good way of life, 
based upon the best Christian traditions and upon a tolerant 
understanding of the fundamental urges that are in man. It 
is a way of life that sets a high standard. 

The best Conservative is not the man who gives most 
money to the cause, nor even the man who gives up the most 
time to working for Conservatism. The best Conservative 
is that man or woman who attempts, in his or her everyday 
life, to live up to the high principles upon which Conservatism 
is based and, in doing so, sets an example in good citizenship 
and Christian living to all his fellows and neighbours. 

These are some of the things that I learnt at Brigg and 
Hammersmith. There is nothing easy about Conservatism, 
but the reward will be great. Never was there a people or a 
country more worthy of our sacrifice. ANTHONY FELL. 


TWO NEW DOMINIONS 
By L. D. Gammans, M.P. 


I. CEYLON 


Members of Parliament, who had just presented a Speaker’s 

Chair and Mace to the Parliament of Ceylon, to sit in the 
Strangers’ Gallery of the House and witness a replica of their 
own proceedings at Westminster. 

There was the bewigged Speaker in the Chair, the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, the Government sitting on the Speaker’s right and 
the Opposition on his left ; Question Hour, Hansard, refer- 
ences to the Honourable Gentlemen Opposite, and all the 
panoply and jargon of Westminster. Proceedings were in 
English at a level of eloquence which many at Westminster 
would envy. 

There were differences of course to suit local tradition and 
culture. The House was much smaller; the presentation 
ceremony was filmed and photographed, the mere suggestion 
of which would shock the Mother of Parliaments; M.P.s sit at 


F was a fascinating experience for the four British 


desks—a doubtful arrangement which may encourage them . 


to write letters instead of listening to debates. In front of 
each M.P. there is a small panel which he can pull out and 
get a breeze of cool air on his head. There is a lot to be said 
for this even in less torrid climes than Ceylon. 

If Parliamentary Government does not work in Ceylon, 
it will certainly not succeed in any country in Asia. 

The British can take legitimate pride in their achievements 
in Ceylon and the stages by which they have fulfilled their 
promises to bring the country to political independence. 
The public debt is only equal to one year’s revenue (our own is 
8 years’). The level of administration and technical services, 
which for some time past have been largely in Ceylonese 
hands, is extremely high. Roads, public buildings, water 
supplies, hospital and other social services are on the whole 
first-class. There is a high standard of education, and as a 
result the country starts off its career as a parliamentary 
democracy with a politically-conscious electorate. The tea 
and rubber industries, developed largely by British capital 


and enterprise, provide Ceylon with more than half its public 
revenue. 
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Ceylon has many other advantages. It is a fertile, well- 
watered land. It was not devastated by war or occupied by 
a foreign invader. It has large sterling balances in London. 
Although there are large minority groups like the Tamils, the 
Muslims, the Burghers: and the European planters and 
business elements, the majority race, the Singhalese, have 
shown such a wise tolerance that up to now at any rate the 
minorities are convinced that they can become an intrinsic 
part of the new Ceylon. 

Certainly more than half the world would envy Ceylon 
to-day, but naturally the new Government has its troubles 
and worries. The new constitution is bound to cost more to 
operate than the old Crown Colony form of Government, 
which with all its shortcomings is cheap, efficient and impartial. 
Many thoughtful people are wondering how the country is 
to pay for all the schemes of social services, and of public 
works, which are at present on paper. They are worried 
about the low price of rubber and the inability of Ceylon to 
compete with Malaya in this important world product. 
Fortunately Ceylon is getting a very good price for its tea, 
largely because of the world shortage, but that will not last 
for ever. The large credits accumulated during the war are, 
of course, a wasting asset. The Government realises that the 
country must do more to feed itself. There are very impres- 
sive schemes of land settlement in different stages of 
development, but the quickest and the cheapest way of 
reducing food imports is to improve the efficiency of existing 
agriculture, which on the whole is deplorably low both in 
rice growing and animal husbandry. The rice crop could 
easily be doubled from the present padi fields by better 
cultivation. 

There is one item in Ceylon’s budget which would be the 
envy of every Finance Minister in the world. That is that 
only 1.8 per cent. of the national.revenue has to be spent on 
defence. This happy state of affairs arises from the fact that 
the British taxpayer has agreed to be responsible for the 
external defence of the island, because Ceylon is remaining 
within the British Commonwealth. The Ceylonese have 
their feet very firmly on the ground. They know that a 
small country like Ceylon cannot stand alone in the modern 
world. They have little faith in the United Nations in view 
of recent events. The vast majority detest Communism and 
all its implications of Russian domination. There is wide- 
spread misgiving about the intentions of India, especially 
a post-Nehru India. The Ceylonese obviously feel that the 
most reliable friends are Great Britain and the countries of 
the Commonwealth. The defence agreement, which was 
signed at the same time as the passing of the Ceylon Indepen- 
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dence Bill, certainly needs some clarification both in the 
interests of Ceylon and of the United Kingdom. Ceylon has 
agreed to provide facilities for land, sea and air bases, but 


there is no term of years during which this agreement runs and | 


presumably it can be revoked by either side at a moment’s 
notice. 
This is unsatisfactory from all points of view. Great 


Britain cannot be expected to spend large sums of money for » 


the capital equipment of bases which legally they can be asked 
to leave at any minute. An indefinite arrangement of this 
sort too, carries with it the risk that it may become an issue 
in local politics, and the extremist groups under Moscow 
influence are already trying to get the treaty denounced. 

There is, of course, nothing repugnant to full national 
sovereignty in a defence arrangement of this sort for a definite 
term of years. For example, both Egypt and Iraq made a 
treaty with the United Kingdom over bases, even though 
they are not members of the Commonwealth. The United 
States was given leases for 99 years over bases in the British 
West Indies, and the Republic of the Philippines on attaining 
independence willingly granted leases for land, sea and air 
bases to the United States for a similar period. Ceylon 
certainly gains by an arrangement of this sort which gives her 
a sense of security she would not otherwise possess and which 
enables her to devote so small a part of the budget to defence 
purposes. But it must be an arrangement fair to both parties 
and one which carries with it no chances of misunderstanding 
or ambiguity. - 


II. THE PROBLEMS OF PAKISTAN 


T is impossible to be in Pakistan for more than five minutes 


without realising that the winner in the Unpopularity 


Stakes, with several lengths to spare, is Lord Mountbatten. 
He is held responsible, probably quite unjustly, for two things. 
The first is the indecent haste with which the British transferred 
power regardless of the consequences, and the second, his 
decision to remain as Governor-General of the Dominion of 
India after having been Viceroy of the whole sub-continent. 

Most Pakistanis believe that if the transfer of population, 
especially in the Punjab, had been carried out more slowly, 
and under the supervision of the British Army, the fearful 
massacres would not have taken place. No one will ever 
know how many people perished. Some allege it was as many 
as 1,000,000. Pakistan was called upon to create an admini- 
stration in Karachi literally within a matter of weeks, without 
an adequate Civil Service, enough public buildings and even 
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things like typewriters. It is an astounding achievement 
that the new Dominion did not collapse in chaos. 

Under the partition arrangement Pakistan was to have 
an agreed percentage of the military stores, railway equip- 
ment and other movable assets of the old Government of 
India. Most people are convinced that she did not get them 
and never will, and here again a share of blame is placed on 
the last of the Viceroys. 

The very existence of Pakistan is a proof that individual 
men can still influence the course of history. Without the 
late Mr. Jinnah the new Dominion would never have been 
born. Those of us who knew the East in the inter-war years 
can remember when the idea of the division of India into two 
separate Hindu and Muslim units was regarded as a pipe 
dream, as unpractical in itself and as impossible of realisation 
as setting up a completely independent Wales. But it has 
happened, and Pakistan has come to stay. 

The problems which face the new Dominion are so 
stupendous that only men animated by patriotic and religious 
fervour can ever hope to solve them. Quite apart from the 
ordinary administrative difficulties of a new country, East 
Bengal, where more than half the populations live, is separated 
by over 1,000 miles of the Dominion of India from the capital 
in Karachi. At the moment passengers between the two 
parts of the country cannot travel by rail. They must either 
go by air or by a two weeks’ sea journey. Over 6,000,000 
Muslim refugees were suddenly dumped on the country, and 
Pakistanis are proud of the fact that none of them now 
remain in camps. The country lacks coal, oil, iron ore and 
timber, and there are no large industries which amount to 
anything. Practically all the ordnance factories of the old 
Indian Army are located in the other Dominion. At the 
moment there is not enough industrial capacity to manufac- 
ture a rifle, and the country is woefully short of technicians. 
On the other hand Pakistan has a surplus of most foods 
except sugar. 

What the country wants above all is peace to develop new 
industries and to create a trained administration. But will 
they get it? What is likely to happen if the Kremlin decides 
to switch its main offensive to Asia? Communism as such 
is not likely to make an appeal to a predominantly agricultural 
people, and Islam with its democratic outlook and its 
insistence on the equality of man before God offers less 
chance for Marxists than the caste system of India. 

But the chief fear in Karachi is of India itself. The 
coercion of the Indian Princes, culminating in the invasion 
of Hyderabad and the war in Kashmir, whatever advantages 
they may have brought to the new Dominion of India, 
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have certainly lost Pandit Nehru some of the respect which 
his neighbours in Pakistan and Ceylon previously had for a 
man whose idealism they admired. But what happens after 
Nehru? Some people in Karachi are convinced that the 
Congress Party, which consists of diverse elements only 
united by their hatred of British rule, will split up and in 
the process may split India. Others fear the rise of a Com- 
munist dictatorship, especially if Russia decides to ‘ turn on 
the heat.” 

But there is another possibility, namely a virtual Fascist 
government of extremist Hindu groups, which under the 
banner of “‘ Hinduism in danger ’’ would try to stem Com- 
munism, and might be tempted to invade their neighbours in 
Pakistan and Ceylon on the plea of restoring the lost limbs 
of Mother India. Moderate Indians of course pooh-pooh all 
these possibilities, but so long as their neighbours believe that 
this may happen there can be no sense of abiding security in 
this part of Asia. For over a hundred years, under the Pax 
Britannica, the. world has taken for granted that the sub- 
continent of India, Burma and Ceylon were stable areas 
secure from external aggression and internal anarchy. The 
inhabitants of these countries made the same assumptions. 
Now anything can happen. 


L. D. GAMMANS. 


AN AMERICAN RECESSION? - 
By DENYS SMITH 


MERICANS aré looking forward to the flowers that 

bloom in the Spring, not because of their promise of 

merry sunshine, but because when Spring comes they 
will be able to tell whether or not America is suffering from 
something which might be called a recession. It might be so 
called, but probably would not be. Economists and officials 
pick carefully among the 57 varieties of phrase which mean 
nearly the same thing without conveying quite the same 
sense of shock, much as spinster. aunts were once reputed to 
be adept at finding delicate synonyms for drunk. They 
discuss the spottiness, the hesitancy, the deceleration, the 
disinflation which they observe. An economist from Brookings 
Institution (Washington’s Chatham House), choosing to be 
inelegant rather than obscure, likened the United States to a 
baby which had been taking the bottle too fast. It was giving 
a “‘ little burp.”’ 

There is, however, no doubt that an adjustment (one of 
the permissible words) is taking place, the first signs of 
which were visible last November. The wartime momentum 
has begun to loose its force. The prosperity peak has been 
passed. The bloom is off the boom. The seasonal decline 
which always follows Christmas was more than seasonal. 
The optimists hope that the revival, which always comes in 
April, will be strong enough to push business back to the 
peak it previously reached ; the pessimists fear it will not be 
strong enough to halt the downward trend; the moderates 
believe it will be able to apply the brakes and that the graphs 
for the latter part of the year will show a comparatively level 
plateau. ~ 

The Joint Congressional Economic Committee reported, 
“It seems premature to speak of a recession, and absurd to 
speak of a depression, when all the basic industries are con- 
tinuing to produce at capacity.’’ As for the price decline, 
“ All that has happened has been the return in a few areas 
of buyers’ markets to the pre-war or peacetime pattern of 
seasonal fluctuations, and to competitive markdowns of 
slow moving items.” That is the orthodox Administration 
view. It has changed little since the first of the year when 
the President in his economic report noted that supply 
conditions had improved in ‘“ wide areas” of the nation’s 
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economy, but still found that “ these adjustments have not 
proceeded far enough to justify a cessation of concern about 
inflation.” The President still insists that his anti-inflation 
programme must be adopted and the tax increases which 
he requested must be granted. He will have difficulty in 
securing the former and little chance of securing the latter. 
Even his own Commerce Department do not accept his judg- 
nrent that inflationary pressures are still strong. In a recent 
report entitled “The Emerging Peacetime Economy,” the 
Commerce Department said, ‘‘ Price developments during 
1948 confirm the impression that a rather impressive shift 
away from an inflationary position has occurred.’ The 
President’s critics profess to believe that the Administration 
are so anxious to secure controls over the nation’s economy 
that they are reluctant to admit that the need for them is 
growing less. It may merely be that they are not yet con- 
vinced that they were wrong. 

There is something Gilbertian in the present situation. 
The doctors gather round the patient and agree that he very 
definitely has symptoms, but of what none of them are 
absolutely sure. It may be a fever, on the other hand it 
may bea chill. The solution offered to this doctors’ dilemma 
is to insist that the same remedy would be equally good for 
either condition. Meanwhile the patient appears to be 
happier with his symptoms than he was without them, 
while it is the doctors who appear worried. Some of them 
admit that the symptoms may mean a return to normal 
conditions, something for which everyone has been waiting, 
but they cannot accept the view that this indicates their 
attention is no longer required. 

The most obvious symptom, and one which gives the patient 
the greatest pleasure, is the decline in prices. A few months 
ago when inflation seemed a greater threat than now there 
was a great clamour in Congress for lower prices. Now that 
they have arrived in some places the same politicians who 
were loudest in the calls for drastic action to reduce prices 
are the first to demand measures to stop the present trend. 
One Senate Committee is busily engaged in inquiring into 
the reason for high prices, while another is investigating the 
causes of price declines. 

Prices are influenced by buying from four major sources ; 
the Government, foreign countries, business and consumers. 
Government expenditures will be more this year than last, 
chiefly because of the increased defence programme. Exports 
may not be quite so high as last year, but the Marshall Plan 
will prevent them from falling too low and the new military 
mutual assistance programme will add to the total. A slight 
decline is also expected in the money which business spends 
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on replacing equipment and expanding production. The big 
question mark is consumer spending. 

It is a question mark because, among other things, it does 
not depend upon current income. There is still a large reser- 
voir which was created at a time when civilian goods were 
scarce and civilian incomes high. The public now appear to 
have bought, either from their savings or from their current 
earnings, all the things which they felt they had to have 
regardless of price. They are becoming more careful about 
buying things which they. may want but do not absolutely 
need. In other words, the sellers’ market is ending. The 
tatio of savings to income has once again started to rise, 
which provides statistical proof of the public attitude. 

To keep sales up the shops began to cut prices. Cuts in 
one line encouraged people to believe that cuts would soon 
be made in some other line and increased their inclination to 
hold back. This made the retailers, on their side, more 
cautious in ordering goods from the manufacturers. The 
manufacturers cut back production and dismissed workers, 
with the result that unemployment has now passed the 
three million mark. For the first time since the war there are 
people who want jobs and cannot get them. It is a con- 
sideration which must modify the general statement that 
people are pleased to see prices coming down. Store-keepers 
and manufacturers, though to less extent, also find themselves 
unable to share in the general gratification. 

The Monthly Survey of the American Federation of Labour 
had this to say: “‘ A widespread lag in consumer buying is 
now being reported by retail stores. Workers and others 
are waiting for prices to come down. The stores find it 
harder to sell high priced goods; also they can get new supplies 
from factories more quickly now that production is catching up 
with demand. Retailers generally therefore find it wise to 
keep smaller supplies of goods on hand. Where they have 
been stocking up for a three month period, they are now 
cutting back to a two months’ supply basis. Such a change 
in policy by thousands of retail stores throughout the country 
temporarily shrinks manufacturers’ orders by hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The result is temporary lay-offs. Unem- 
ployment has risen rapidly in recent months.” 

Faced by a decline in public demand, business could 
either cut production to reduce supplies or cut prices to 
attract demand. The rise in unemployment totals show that 
it has generally chosen the first course. There are some 
concerns, however, which have decided that they must pro- 
vide greater value at a lower price. They diagnose the 
trouble not as being lack of buying power, but unwillingness 
to use it. The Federal Reserve Board have now made it 
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easier for people to buy things on credit. But perhaps it is 
not so much the time over which the instalments can be 
spread as the article itself which needs altering. Much of 
the high cost of goods which people want but have ceased 
buying is due to the ‘‘ de luxe” complex which has arisen 
since the war. Manufacturers insisted on producing articles 
with nobs on. Plain simple fare was no longer offered. 
Everything had to be provided with some extra added 
attraction and the fancy frills led to a fancy price. Even 
the undertakers began offering funerals “‘ with sixty services ” 
which raised the price accordingly. One can quite under- 
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stand the explanation given by a frustrated suicide in Santa | 


Monica, California, “ I saw a billboard saying ‘ Fine Funeral 
for sixty dollars.’ Why miss a bargain like that!” 

There have been some notable exceptions to this general 
trend towards cutting back production. General Motors, 
which has a wage contract with its 273,000 employees tied 
to the cost of living index, cut the prices of its cars on the 
same day as the wage reduction went into effect. Other 
motor companies, which had no such wage contract and were 
in fact threatened with demands for wage increases, kept their 
prices the same. The Ford Motor Company sent a circular 
letter to every employee stating, ‘‘ We are now well into an 
economic period unlike any we have experienced since the war. 
Food prices and other costs of living are dropping. Workers 
are being laid off. Most of the post-war consumer demand 
for things in short supply has been mopped up. Here is what 
that means to every one of us at the Ford Company. The 
primary problem facing us is one of sales and steady jobs for 
our employees. Our success will not depend on how many 
cars we can make; it will depend on how many cars we can 
sell. We can sell cars only if our prices are competitive. 
Our prices can only be competitive if our costs are com- 
petitive.” 

There are signs that the Trade Unions are beginning to 
realise that they should not press too hard for a fourth post- 
war round of wage increases. A branch of the Teamsters 
Union in Philadelphia, which had gone on strike regularly 
since 1937, announced that it wanted no strike this year and 
no wage increases. The powerful Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers Union shelved its demand for a fourth round wage .- 


increase. Smaller unions throughout the country have been 
doing the same, though Labour leaders still speak of wage 
increases being more necessary than ever to put more money 
into the hands of the buying public. 

So far as businessmen are concerned inflation is now a 
dead issue. They believe that Government economists are 
usually two or three months behind developments. ‘‘ They 
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don’t know what is going on till it shows up in their statistical 
reports.” Some Labour spokesmen take the same view. 
The Monthly Survey of the A.F.L. stated, “The danger of 
inflation is gradually disappearing. As one observer puts it, 
‘Tf inflation comes again in 1949 government spending alone 
will cause it ’.” 

Those who are convinced that the inflationary danger is 
passed are more interested in asking themselves how great 
the present decline will be and how long it will last. Their 
conclusions are on the whole re-assuring. The Consumers 
Price. Index reached its peak last September when it was 
744 per cent. above pre-war. It now stands at about 168, 
and is expected to fall to about 160 by the middle of the year. 
The biggest factor in the decline is the cost of food which 
reflects the fall in farm prices. Government supports are, 
however, sufficiently strong to prevent farm prices collapsing. 
Since wages will stay much the same, apart from the few 
cases in which wage scales are tied to the cost of living, the 
decline in grocery prices will help other merchants if they 
offer goods at attractive prices. 

The factor of sales resistance is also playing its part in 
bringing down. food prices. Before the war, it is calculated, 
the average family spent 34 per cent. of its income on food. 
During the war, when incomes were high and there was little 
else to buy, the percentage rose. It was not so much a case 
of people eating more or even better, but of eating more 
luxuriously. . The sirloin steak was bought instead of the neck 
of lamb, asparagus instead of garden greens, and in general 
meat instead of other foods. Meat consumption jumped 
from 132 lbs. per person pre-war to 156 lbs. in 1947. It is 
now getting back to pre-war figures and the percentage of 
income spent on food had already sunk two points from the 
44 per cent. and is still sinking. 

Industrial output last year was about 94 per cent. above 
pre-war. Even the most pessimistic do not believe it will 
sink much below 75 per cent. above pre-war. To put this 
figure in perspective it might be noted that British production 
was raised by great effort to 25: per cent. above pre-war 
while the objective, which all admit will be hard to reach, 
is to raise it to 40 per cent. above pre-war at the end of the 
Marshall Plan period. During the war, of course, British 
production fell, while in the United States the war effort, 
broadly speaking, was superimposed on top of the normal 
pre-war peacetime economy. 

As for the duration of the decline most people, as already 
noted, believe that it will start to slow down in the Spring. 
The most pessimistic prediction is that the low point will be 
reached in the first half of next year. 
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There is nothing to support the conclusion that the United 
States is or will be in serious economic trouble. There is 
still plenty of money about, demand is far from fully satisfied, 
there are shortages of many materials and of some manu- 
factured goods, exports are active, Government expenditures 
large and money rates low. The only fear is that people may 
get “‘ the jitters,”’ as Dr. Nourse, the President’s chief economic 
adviser, expressed it. At the moment most people are 
remaining remarkably calm and not a little amused at the 
solicitude being shown in high places for their psychological 
condition. 

DENYS SMITH. 
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BOMBER COMMAND 
_IN 
LAND AND SEA OPERATIONS 


By AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR Guy GARROD 


AVING dealt last month with the effect of strategic 
Hoeemine in the last war, I propose now to review its 
contribution to land and sea operations, and then to 
discuss the essential part which it will be called upon to play 
in the defence of Western Europe and the Commonwealth. 
Many do not fully realise the powerful contribution made 
by Bomber Command to the war at sea by the direct 
attack of enemy warships, by the bombardment of U-boat 
factories and building yards, and by extensive sea mining in 
waters beyond reach of surface mine-laying vessels. It is 
worth recalling the story of the two _battle-cruisers, 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, which broke out into the Atlantic 
in March, 1941, and, after sinking 22 Allied ships, put into 
Brest for refuelling. They were immediately and continuously 
attacked by Bomber Command, and damaged to such an 
extent that they were unable to resume their raiding opera- 
tions in the Atlantic. It was impossible to sink them in 
harbour because they were kept in dry dock; but it became 
clear to the enemy that if he was ever going to use them again, 
he must make them run the gauntlet of the English Channel 
in order to get them to a dockyard where they could be 
repaired with less interference from air attack. Taking 
advantage of very bad weather with low cloud and almost 
nil visibility, the two warships very nearly succeeded in 
escaping without further serious injury. It was Bomber 
Command which, by laying mines in daylight ahead of their 
position, nearly crippled them both in the last stage of their 
journey. Shortly after their arrival in Kiel the Gneisenau 
was further damaged so seriously by bomber attack that she 
was towed to Gdynia and eventually dismantled. As for the 
Scharnhorst, it took a year before she could be got ready for 
sea again. 
Another important enemy capital ship was the Tirpitz. 
On September 15, 1944, she was severely damaged in the 
bows while lying in Alten Fjord by 25 Lancasters of Bomber 
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Command operating from a Russian base. In this damaged 
condition she was removed to Tromso, where she was again 
attacked by Lancasters in November, 1944. Two direct hits - 
by 12,000-1b. bombs and some near misses caused her to 
capsize. 

Other major enemy naval units destroyed by Bomber 
Command. were the Kéln, Admiral Scheer, Admiral Hipper 
and Lutzow. In addition, the Schlesien was mined and 
beached, the Eugen was kept out of action for nearly a year, 
and the Emden was beached and burnt out, all as a result of 
attacks by Bomber Command. It is no exaggeration to say ' 
that the heavy warships destroyed by Bomber Command 
were approximately equal to those destroyed by all other 
methods employed in the war. 

It was, however, the U-boats that provided the most serious 
threat to us in the war at sea, and Bomber Command lent 
valuable aid by attacking U-boat factories and building yards. 
In the 12-month period ending in March, 1943, it was shown by 
photographic reconnaissance that 23 factories engaged in the 
manufacture of U-boat component parts had been damaged. 
During July and August, 1943, four very heavy attacks were 
directed against Hamburg, which devastated a large part of 
the town. As a result of these and subsequent attacks the 
production of U-boats at the Blohm and Voss yards between 
July, 1943, and June, 1944, was halved according to official 
German reports. This represented a loss of 130 boats, which 
is the equivalent of almost one-third of the total of 428 sunk 
at sea by British aircraft and surface ships combined. In 
June, 1944, Germany adopted the plan of assembling pre- 
fabricated U-boats of high under-water speed and long under- 
water endurance in the yards at Kiel, Bremen and Bremer- 
haven as well as at Hamburg. All these yards were heavily 
attacked in July, August and September, 1944. This is the 
answer to the criticism that our strategic air forces did not 
play a sufficient part in countering the U-boat menace. 

This short summary refers only to direct attacks on U-boat 
manufacture. To show how closely related are all the activities 
of the strategic bomber offensive in damaging the enemy’s 
war economy, it was found after the war that what ultimately 
brought the U-boat industry to a complete standstill was the 
general attack on the enemy’s transportation system, which 
was intensified from the middle of 1944 onwards. 

But probably the most profitable operations undertaken 
by Bomber Command in the war at:sea were the mine-laying 
sorties, which began as a sideline when adverse weather 
prevented the bomber force from being fully employed against 
the heart of Germany, but soon proved so successful that it 
was decided to equip all medium and heavy bombers for this 
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duty and to attach naval officers to Command and Group 
Headquarters to carry out the staff work required. 

Aircraft are able to carry out truly offensive mining 
because of their power to surmount physical barriers and 
penetrate into waters inaccessible to surface craft. Moreover, 
they range over so wide an area in the course of each sortie 
that, in addition to the damage caused by mines actually 
laid, they create widespread dislocation by the fear of mines 
which they might have laid. A conservative estimate attri- 
butes a total of 491 ships sunk and 410 damaged by mines 
laid by Bomber Command between February, 1942, and the 
end of the war. German sea traffic in north-western waters 
was brought to a standstill. There was an overall loss of 
74 million tons of German-Scandinavian trade, including the 
vital iron ore traffic. Loss of coastwise transport added a 
severe strain to the already overloaded railways, making 
them all the more vulnerable to the concentrated air attacks, 
by which the enemy’s transport system was paralysed in the 
last year of the war. 

In all the above ways do we see Bomber Command, which 
provides the essence of air power, being required to answer 
calls for direct participation in the war at sea in extension of 
the Navy’s offensive power. 

But this is by no means all. There will be calls from the 


Army just as insistent as from the Navy. 


BoMBER COMMAND AND THE LAND WAR 


It was considered when the plans were being framed for 
the invasion of Normandy in June, 1944, that the success of 
the assault would be jeopardised unless the enemy was denied 
all power to send reinforcements by rail to counter-attack us 
in the build-up area. The Allied bomber forces were given 
the task of paralysing the enemy’s whole railway system from 
the Rhine westwards to the assault area. Unless this was 
done, the enemy’s rate of build up in Normandy could easily 
exceed our own. Our transportation experts considered that 
the French railways, if left undisturbed, would give the enemy 
a four to one advantage in the build-up race, compared with 
the cross-Channel communications and improvised landing 
facilities which would be at our disposal. 

The method adopted was to destroy rail depots, together 
with their repair and maintenance facilities, rather than to 
break the railway lines at bridges and viaducts. The plan 
called for the destruction during the three months before 
D Day of 80 key servicing and repair centres in Northern 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg and Western Germany. These 
targets were allotted as follows: Tactical Air Forces, 18 ; 
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R.A.F. Bomber Command, 39; U.S. Eighth Air Force, 23, 
By D Day 51 of these targets were categorised as totally out 
of action, 25 as requiring a further attack, and 4 as being only 
slightly damaged. 

The paralysis that was caused was far more complete and it 
extended far more deeply into Germany than had been 
expected. It is fascinating to read of the frantic yet unsuc- 
cessful efforts of German reinforcing Divisions to get up to the 
battle area. Since they could not move by rail they took to 
the roads, where they provided grand targets for our fighter- 
bombers. By these operations our heavy bombers completed 
the task set to them in supporting the Army but during the 
three months when they were engaged on this task German 
armament production was left relatively free from attack and 
was able to expand considerably until the bombers resumed 
their offensive against it. Then from July, 1944, onwards, 
production fell rapidly. After the army had firmly established 
itself ashore, there were numerous occasions when the bomber 
forces were called upon to blast away centres of enemy 
resistance or to destroy concentrations of troops or armour in 
the battle area—at Villers Bocage on June 30, at Caen on 
July 7, at Caen again on July 18, and on five other occasions 
during the three months’ battle in Northern France. 

Similar calls were made in the winter battles during the 
approach of our armies to the Rhine and especially during 
Field Marshal Von Rundstedt’s powerful counter offensive in 
the Ardennes which opened on December 16, 1944. One of the 
most effective attacks during this battle was made on the vital 
centre of the enemy’s road communications at St. Vith on 
December 26. This was the hub of the road network in the 
eastern Ardennes. Prisoners of war reported that as a result 
of the attack every single road passing through the town was 
completely blocked during several critical days. It is known 
that the delays caused to the forward movements of many 
units resulted in their arriving at the front too late to dig in 
before the Allied counter-attack. 

The last calls of this nature were before and during the 
battle of the Rhine in March, 1945, when eighteen attacks 
altogether were made by Bomber Command in preparation 
for and in support of the 21st Army Group crossing of the 
river north and south of Wesel. These operations called 
forth a glowing tribute from Field-Marshal Montgomery. 

It cannot be denied that, if the Army or the Navy is 
involved in a critical battle, it is right to concentrate all 
available forces in its support. For the Army an opposed 
landing or the opposed crossing of a river such as the Rhine 
are undoubtedly critical battles of this nature. But Air 
Power can be so easily applied in such circumstances, because 
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of its extreme flexibility, that great care is needed to 
prevent its being squandered or diverted from operations more 
closely related to the war aim at the time. It is clearly 
wrong to use aircraft for a task that can equally well be 
performed by artillery. 

Some Army experts have declared that the tactical bombing 
by strategical bombers during the invasion of France and 
Germany impeded the progress of our own armoured forces 
and artillery by the very extent of the devastation it caused. 
It is alleged that it was like the Somme battles of 1916 when 
the craters caused by the shelling always prevented a rapid 
advance or break through. The lesson seems to be that 
strategic bombers if required to intervene tactically in the land 
battle should be used not so much for causing destruction as 
for dazing and stunning personnel by blast effect. In either 
case it is essential that our own forces should advance immedi- 
ately the bombing has finished and before the enemy has had 
time to repair the damage and to recover his composure. 


THE First LINE OF OFFENCE 


And what of the future? For centuries past the Royal 
Navy has been the sure shield of Britain, protecting it from 
invasion, and keeping open the sea communications of the 
world so that our trade, which is our life blood, could continue 
to flow and our armies could be transported in safety to the 
theatres overseas where they were required to fight. 

To-day this protective réle of the Royal Navy is shared with 
the Royal Air Force. Our home waters cannot be guarded 
and our sea communications cannot be kept open except 
under the cover of Air Power and with its assistance in all 
offensive operations. Furthermore with the advent of Air 
Power the true strategic frontier of Great Britain has been 
thrown forward from the Channel as far at least as the Rhine 
and north eastern Holland. If we have to fight a war against 
aggression from the East, to whom will fall the task of pro- 
viding cover to the forces guarding this forward line? This 
will be the réle of the Air Force. In this task of thrusting 
forwards eastwards on to the Continent the sure shield tradi- 
tionally provided by the Navy to cover our home base and 
the armies defending it, the main burden will fall on Bomber 
Command, which will always form the heart and core of our 
Air Power. 

Thus we see how basic is the place occupied by Bomber 
Command in the whole structure of our Commonwealth 
defence. Bomber Command is required to take part in every 
activity of modern war—in the economic war which strikes 
at the very roots of national power; in the struggle for air 
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superiority which is an essential pre-requisite to successful 
operations both at sea and on land as well as in the air; and 
in the sea and land battles themselves. None of the direct 
assistance which the Air Force gives to the Navy and Army, 
as described in this article, will be possible without the bomber 
offensive and the air superiority which it alone can win. The 
priority list of Bomber Command will always be overloaded. 
Each authority claiming its assistance will be convinced that 
its own needs are over-riding and that the war will be lost if 
they are neglected. All the operations of Bomber Command 
during its strategic missions will be out of sight of Navy and 
Army and of the civilian population (unlike those of Fighter 
Command). The strategic damage caused to the enemy will 
be difficult to assess accurately at the time; and though it 
will be fundamental in character, it will not be sensationally 
immediate in effect. This will lead to a demand from one 
direction or another to abandon or reduce the strategic air 
offensive and use the bombers instead for the tactical support 
of one particular Service or operation. 

And so we are brought to the final point, which is that the 
highest ability and most determined leadership will always 
be required for the control of Bomber Command in the face of 


all the conflicting pressures and demands to which it will be 


constantly subjected. This in itself will mean that the 
priorities can only be fixed at the highest levels of war 
direction. It is also the answer to those who complain, 
without ascertaining the facts, that Bomber Command was 


fighting a separate war frequently during 1939-45. Nothing. 


could be further from the truth. The policy direction of the 
Command was closely and continuously co-ordinated with all 
other war activities by the British Chiefs of Staff (and later by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff) working under the War Cabinet 
and advised by the Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

There was bound to be conflict of views regarding the use 
of so powerful a means of bringing pressure to bear upon the 
enemy. But it is only the bigot who concludes that disagree- 
ment, however heated, spells misdirection. No. We should 
rather be thankful that in our use of Air Power we were more 
capable than our enemy; that we never lost sight of the 
importance of fighting for the initiative against the heaviest 
odds until we gained it ; and that when we had gained it, we 
had developed a bomber force powerful enough to turn the 
scales of victory decisively in our favour. 


Guy GARROD. 
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JAPAN IN TRANSIT 
By D. P. CAPPER 


S everyone knows, the Emperor of Japan has shed his 

attributes of divinity. No longer do the crowded Tokyo 

buses and trams come to a stop before the main gates 
of the Imperial park while drivers, conductors and passengers 
rise and bow in unison in the direction of the Palace. No 
longer do the police order blinds to be drawn and upper floors 
to be left unoccupied on the route along which the Imperial 
car will travel so that none shall look down upon the sacred 
personage. To-day the Emperor, in pale theory at least, is 
a democratic monarch. He wears civilian clothes and visits 
factories, shaking hands with his fellow mortals in front of 
the photographers. His subjects, a little wide-eyed, acquiesce 
in the way they have accepted so much else that has come 
upon them in the past five years. One cannot help wondering 
how deep that acceptance goes. 

It has to be remembered that in Japan the uninstructed 
seeker after truth is apt to be disappointed—the excessive 
politeness of the native leads him to give whatever answer he 
may think will please the inquirer. Nevertheless, one happens 
from time to time upon indications which suggest that the 
traditions of centuries have not been effaced overnight by 
an alien command. There is, for instance, a temple at the 
foot of Mount Fujiyama which contains a shrine in the form 
of a stable for the Emperor’s white horse. For generations 
it has been the custom of the devout to make the offering of 
a sandal to ensure against any chance of the animal being 
lamed through lack of a shoe. It now stands nearly knee- 
deep in men’s, women’s and children’s footwear of wood, 
straw or leather and daily the pile continues to grow. One 
tecalls, too, the remark made by a cultured Japanese. He 
said: ‘“‘ The Emperor is a gentleman ”’ and then, in a hushed 
voice: ‘It is strange to speak of the Emperor as also a 
gentleman.” 

In a country where the daily earth-tremor is welcomed as 
deferring the ever-threatening earthquake, one expects the 
inhabitants to be adept at rebuilding. Even so, it is difficult 
to credit the transformation that has taken place in the 
bombed cities. At the surrender, Yokohama was nearer to 
being a name than a town. Here and there were a few sur- 
vivors of Western-type buildings, some of them roofless or 
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mere concrete shell, but at any rate still standing above 
ground. The rest, except for houses of the European colony 
away on the western heights, was ashes, rubble, bomb- 
craters and chaos. ; 

Tokyo was in the same state. If there were more of the 
concrete buildings showing only minor damage in the centre 
of the capital, the surrounding area of devastation was far 
greater. The 20 miles of the Yokohama-Tokyo road, along 
which the two towns had reached out to meet each other, 
was a 20-mile stretch of, literally, scorched earth. There can. 
hardly have been a more depressing journey anywhere. One’s 
car lurched and twisted, covered in its own dust cloud, along 
that dreadful road through a landscape red and _ silent. 
Occasionally there were the chimneys and bent girders of 
what had been a factory or the pitiful relics of a smashed 
shrine or even one or two miraculously escaped wooden houses. 
Spaced like watch-towers through the red desert, a number 
of the lofty strong-rooms that had held the family valuables 
alone showed where the larger houses had contributed their 
ashes to the general level. Everywhere lay burnt soil under 
powdery dust. 

Here, it seemed, was a forsaken land, destroyed and without 
hope. Yet, within a few weeks, whole suburbs of dwellings 
had sprung into existence, apparently out of nothing. They 
are not the best of residences even though they are lit by 
electricity. For the most part they are shapeless hovels of 
one storey, walled and roofed with fragments of corrugated 
iron or with rusty sheets that have been beaten flat out of oil- 
drums: scarcely the ideal building material for either the 
tropical heat or the frosts of the Japanese climate. On either 
side of the precarious roads, the inhabitants, by some occult 
power of divination, have reclaimed their old house-sites. 

Hiroshima itself is an outstanding example of speedy 
reconstruction. It very quickly became once more a populous 
town of makeshift hovels and wooden shops, no different from 
any other bombed city with its surface of red earth. Only in 
the area of a few hundred yards’ radius beneath the actual 
explosion point, where the parapet of a great concrete bridge 
lies like crumpled paper, is there clear evidence of the cause. 

Much of the credit for the rebirth of the two main cities 
is, of course, due to the energy of the U.S. Army. With the 
fleets of bulldozers and the other mechanical wizardries that 
filled the Japanese with awe, bomb-craters were levelled and 
vast areas cleared more quickly than seemed possible to 
create space for camps and store-depots. Since Yokohama is 
the Army head-quarters and Tokyo is General MacArthur's 
H.Q., every week of thejearlier period saw fresh buildings 
repaired and brought into use as offices, living-quarters of 
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bove | clubs. A later development was the erection of colonies of 
lony villas to serve as temporary homes for soldiers’ families : 
ymb- built, as one hoarding claimed: ‘‘ for the dependents of the 
world’s finest army.” 

the From the first the occupying forces were looked upon 
ntre rather in the light of tourists than as enemies, somewhat 
; far | high-handed perhaps but tourists none the less. The average 
Jong | American soldier or sailor, with his camera, slipped readily 
ther, | enough into the part. It was odd to see so soon after the last 
.can | shot had been fired the shops, in town and village alike, 
Yne’s | hung with streamers proclaiming: ‘‘ Welcome to the Allied 
long § troops. Buy your souvenirs here.’”’ Entire streets of shops 
lent, | came into being in a matter of weeks for the sole purpose of 
rs of | supplying “‘ souvenirs ’’—gaudy and trumpery articles which 
shed | are anything but cheap. The shopkeeper’s mentality appa- 
uses, | ‘rently allows him to segregate his national feelings from his 
mber | commercial instincts. At least there seems to be no other way 
ables § of explaining how he can happily sell, for instance, silk hand- 
their | kerchiefs printed with facsimiles of newspapers in English 
inder | announcing his country’s surrender. 

Staggering as was the material damage wrought by the 
hout | bombing, it was less drastic than the economic and social 
lings chaos. The vacuum to be filled had greater proportions 
They | than was the case in, say, the parallel situation in Germany. 
it by Apart from the problem of an overcrowded population largely 
sls of | dependent on its wrecked industries in a land which cannot 
sated | be self-supporting in agriculture, there was the overwhelming 
f oil- | collapse of the military caste that for generations had been 
r the | the core of the national structure. Swift action had to be 
sither | taken to avert an appalling catastrophe. The people had to 
yccult § be fed, organised and encouraged to adopt some form of 
government which they could understand and accept and 
needy which would not conflict with Western ideals. A new con- 
ulous | stitution had to be formulated and imposed. The shape of 
from | the constitution, however, came mainly from the United 
aly in States, which is hardly the ideal source for any system em- 
ctual | bodying a monarchy or, for that matter, any experiment 
ridge | Outside American experience. Given the best will in the 
use. world and all due humility, the Japanese could but feel it 
cities § to be an alien conception, fitting as uneasily as a ready-made 
h the | Suit which has been altered here and there in the seams by a 
; that § hurried tailor. 


4 and No one can deny that in its broad results the degree of 
sle tof tehabilitation achieved has been remarkable. Unfortunately 
ma is} —from our point of view—American control and American 


thur’s | imterests have become paramount in the process. British 
ldings {| Mfluence, in any appreciable degree, has faded into the past. 
srs or | [rue, we are members of the governing household but in 
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the réle of poor relations, sitting below the salt. Leaving 
aside for a moment the question of trade, it is clear that the 
pattern is the American way of life. The towns are flooded 
with American literature; the native entertainers have 
learnt to croon and to form dance-bands ; even the geishas 
have been taught-to fox-trot. When Japanese women discard 
their delightful kimonos for badly-shaped skirts (as, alas, 
more and more of them are doing), they describe themselves 
as adopting, not Western costume, but “‘ American dress.’ 

Much of this state of affairs is a logical sequel to the 
strategic necessities of wartime. The Pacific was then a 
sphere of American operations in which Royal Naval and 
Royal Australian Naval Squadrons, acting under American 
command, formed merely small components of the U.S, 
Pacific Fleet. After the surrender, the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers, in other words, General Mac- 
Arthur, set up his headquarters in Tokyo. Two American 
armies occupied the country while the U.S. Navy established 
a base at the main Japanese naval port of Yokosuka. At 
that time, apart from a handful of British and Dominion 
officers on General MacArthur’s staff, our only official 
representatives were a British General, who held the title of the 
Prime Minister’s Personal Representative, a British Naval 
Liaison Officer and a Foreign Office Representative, who all 
shared the British Embassy at Tokyo. At Yokohama there 
was a British Naval Representative in the Consular building 
and a Naval Liaison Officer at Yokosuka. Our chief physical 
contribution to the occupation lay in the presence of visiting 
ships of the R.N., R.A.N., and R.N.Z.N., usually in company 
with the Flag of a Rear-Admiral. 

Within a year one of the American armies had returned 
to the United States and, after a good deal of negotiating, 
the British Commonwealth Occupation Force had arrived. 
The B.C.O.F., predominantly Australian and under the 
command of an Australian General, with United Kingdom, 
New Zealand and Indian Brigades, took over as its base Port 
Kure, near Hiroshima in south-eastern Japan. Its total 
strength was approximately one-quarter of that of the 
American army. Battalions of each contingent in rotation 
were detached for a month’s tour of guard duty at Tokyo 
and their ceremonial parades in the grounds of the Imperial 
Palace did much to impress all onlookers with the scope of the 
British Empire. Before many months had passed, however, 
the economic crisis at home and the man-power shortage led 
to the withdrawal of the United Kingdom Brigade—with 
effects on our prestige that may be imagined. 

In the meantime, as far as Great Britain was concerned, 
the emphasis was shifting from the naval and military to the 
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diplomatic sphere. An United Kingdom Mission arrived at 
Tokyo headed by an Ambassador, in all but name, with naval, 
military and air attachés, known as “ Advisers.’”” The 
Embassy at Tokyo and the buildings of the Consulate General 
at Yokohama ceased to be naval establishments and were 
handed back to the Foreign Office. An Acting Consul, under 
some euphemistic title, began to pick up the broken threads 
of the past and—hard though it was to believe—a Shipping 
Adviser was actually added to the Embassy staff, suggesting 
that in the misty future British merchant shipping might 
once again ply to Japanese ports. 

Beyond the zone of the B.C.O.F. and outside Tokyo and 
Yokohama, British uniforms were as rare as Japanese generals 
in Piccadilly. Not entirely exceptional was the military 
policeman who, having stopped a car painted with the letters 
“ R.N.” was amazed to find that the occupants spoke English 
instead of Russian. The courtesy of U.S. Staff-officers or 
the friendliness of individuals could not obscure the realisa- 
tion that British subjects were, by and large, regarded as 
interlopers on American ground, The streak of insularity 
in the American character and the national craving for 
advertisement gave rise to some strange ebullitions. Across 
the Tokyo-Yokohama road on the outskirts of the capital 
for instance there hangs, or used to hang until lately, an 
enormous banner inscribed: ‘‘ You are entering Tokyo by 
courtesy of the First U.S. Cavalry Division.”’ 

Even in Yokohama, which for years was run as a port 
by the American army, our ships could only obtain facilities 
through the helpfulness of the military Harbour-master. It 
must be admitted in fairness that any requests for assistance 
were seldom refused, particularly those made to the higher 
authorities. During the early period of the Occupation the 
Japanese luxury hotels which had been taken over by the 
U.S. army as rest hostels were opened to a quota of British 
personnel. Occasionally special trains were run for the 
benefit of our ships’ companies. Provided they possessed the 
requisite dollars, it was possible for the British to become 
members of one or two clubs. The military hospitals and the 
Special Service—the amenities branch—were generally avail- 
able for our people. The trouble was that of atmosphere. 
Help from the U.S. Army and Navy was seldom volunteered 
but had to be asked for, and it was usually forthcoming less 
as a matter of friendly co-operation between equals than as 
a general gesture towards the needy. The impression of 
being ‘‘ poor relations ’’ hung inevitably. in the air. 

The attitude of the new rulers of Japan seemed to be that, 
with the country now within the American orbit, its pre-war 
trading connections could be ignored. Let us take as an 
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example Yokohama, as being the premier seaport of trade. 
The International Sports Club, with its lovely situation and 
its renowned turf, has become a permanent U.S. cemetery. 
The racecourse, which used to be run by an international 
committee, took on the appearance of an obstacle course 
for bull-dozers though it is probably not beyond repair. All 
the vacant residences of the European colony were occupied 
irrespective of ownership by U.S. officers and their families 
or as living quarters for nursing staff and so forth. Such of 
the buildings owned by European commercial firms as have 
survived were similarly requisitioned and reconstructed to 
serve as barracks or offices. The club-house and part of the 
grounds of the International Yacht Club were transferred to 
the British in the early days for use as a club for our naval 
ratings. Apart from the diplomatic property, this remained 
for years our only foothold in Yokohama. When the return 
of the Consular officials made it necessary to find a new home 
for our naval staff all efforts failed to persuade the U.S. 
Army to disgorge any British-owned commercial offices. 
Only after months of discussion and after some pressure had 
been brought to bear did we obtain the shell of a Japanese 
building of Western type. 

One would scarcely think that the auguries were favour- 
able for a future resumption of British trade on any appreci- 
able scale. If possession is nine points of the law, then 
America has gained a long start. The attitude of the State 
Department towards Japan is of course part and parcel of 
the policy for the Far East as a whole—with Hongkong as 
a solitary handicap to the new dispensation. To express 
the situation in crude terms it might be said that while 
America controls Japan, the door is kept shut against the 
threat of Communism and at the same time an ever-growing 
market is safeguarded for U.S. commerce. Under the self- 
consciously Olympian figure of General MacArthur, Japan is 
being nursed back to some semblance of economic health and 
in the process has become more and more dependent upon 
American support and finance. 

Whether or not the recent declaration in Tokyo that 
the U.S. forces were to be evacuated was a ballon d’essat, 
there is little wonder that it evoked a howl of dismay. The 
country has been disarmed, unnerved and thrust into un- 
comfortable social experiments. For the Japanese the pros- 
pect of being left defenceless and untutored must have 
seemed as terrifying as the news of the withdrawal of the 
legions to the Romano-Britons. 

It is easy to understand also the reactions in Australia 
to that announcement. In many ways the Australian attitude 
towards Far Eastern problems is more assimilated to the 
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American than are the views of Whitehall, especially in 


matters of defence. Events in Tokyo can be of vital concern 


to Canberra. It is fairly safe to prophesy that there is no 
immediate intention of a large-scale removal of the occupying 
forces. .There is too much at stake, both politically and 
commercially. Although there may be a progressive reduction 
in numbers, one imagines that there will still be American 
troops in Japan for at least another decade. The new demo- 
cratic, safe and properly behaved Japan of the planners’ 
dream will hardly be strong enough to stand on its own feet 
within a shorter period. 

If this forecast is at all accurate it follows that a whole 
generation will have grown up under the influence of American 
ideas and culture. The time must come, however, when they 
and their elders will have to be set free from their leading- 
strings. Provided always that the world succeeds in escaping 
a major convulsion, what will happen then? Will they 
continue to follow the lines laid down for them by their 
mentors—or will the carefully contrived new order of things 
collapse’ on its artificial foundations and give place to some 
native structure? Against the background of the ferment 
of nationalistic feeling throughout the Far East what part 
will the new Japan play? - 

; D. P. CAPPER. 


DESERTS. ON THE MARCH— 
CAN THEY BE STOPPED? 


By RicHARD St. BARBE BAKER 


HE subsistence allowance of food upon which the two 

billion human inhabitants of the world eke out a pre- 

carious existence must naturally give cause for alarm, 
_more especially when we consider the rapidity with which 
the world’s population is increasing and the speed at which 
the fruitful lands are being exhausted. The world’s popula- 
tion, estimated at 2,000 million inhabitants, is still increasing 
and tends to exceed the ability of the earth to support it. 
We are informed by the best authorities that the rate at 
which we are increasing is 1? million a month. 

Primitive man lived as a hunter in the forest, but when 
new desires were created he cleared it, thus removing the 
source of his natural food, and started an artificial way of 
life. Amongst primitive peoples the struggle for existence 
prevailed unmitigated and they had not the means to destroy 
their habitat very rapidly. Small clearings were quickly 
reclaimed by the jungle, and in the course of time the forest 
cover healed the scars so long as they were small. In distant 
times, the human population was small by comparison with 
that of to-day and the wealth of virgin land apparently 
inexhaustible by such negligible numbers. If we survey 
figures in more recent historic times, the recorded estimate 
of world population as late as 1630 is 400 million, and it is 
not likely that it exceeded this number before that time. By 
1830 it had doubled, and it has doubled again since. It would 
appear that the modern increase of population kept step with 
the exploitation of the virgin prairie of U.S.A. and Canada. 

The basis of life is, and always has been, the top soil. 
When man turned from the bow to the hoe his new habits 
were contagious and spread with ever-increasing momentum, 
which was speeded up tremendously by the modern plough 
until to-day few regions are to be found where the natural 
covering of the earth remains anything like intact. As the 
implements of exploitation became more efficient, the speed 
of destruction was accelerated and populations increased. It 
may have taken close on 2,000 years to make the Sahara 
Desert. There are indications that vast forests at one time 
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clothed those now burning sands. At the time of Mohammed 
a new impetus was given to colonisation, and it is estimated 
that about a million Arabs invaded parts which are now 
desert. They were nomadic farmers, and it was their custom 
to clear the bush with machet, pile the younger growth around 
the forest giants and set fire to the area. They planted their 
crops of corn and yams, reaped them and moved on, repeating 
the same process of destruction. They brought with them 
vast herds of goats, a conservative estimate of which allows 
100 goats per man. It would be readily conceived that 
100 million goats following in the train of a million nomadic 
farmers would not allow of much tree growth in their wake. 
Rainstorms washed away what humus remained from the 
burnings, and soon the substratum of rock and ironstone was 
bared. That process of denudation has continued until to-day. 

Away to the north of the Gold Coast in French Equatorial 
Africa desert conditions are advancing with great rapidity, 
directly as a result of these same nomadic habits. There 
remains to be exploited but a small triangle of forest sur- 
rounded by desert. With the spectre of starvation haunting 
them, chiefs have forbidden marriage and women have 
refused to bear children, for they will not raise them for 
starvation. The French, who are well versed in the art- of 
silviculture and the science of reafforestation in their own 
country, seem quite incapable of coping with those oncoming 
deserts. The I91I census showed the population to be 20 
million, but this has now shrunk to five million. Here is an 
example of racial suicide on a bigger scale than the world ever 
saw before and it is a direct result of deafforestation. 

The invasion of Africa by tractors and modern ploughs is 
stripping the Africa Continent of its few remaining forests, 
and the recent announcement of a drug which can immunise 
cattle against attack by tsetse-fly may well prove to be a 
curse instead of a blessing. 

The astounding speed at which the deserts have been 
made in recent years is exemplified in the Dust-bowl of 
America, which happened in less than 70 years. In spite of 
gigantic counter-manceuvres, it still continues to defy the 
valiant attempts to reclaim it. The daily loss of fertile soil 
is estimated at the equivalent of 200 45-acre farms, and that 
is happening in a land which so recently seemed to have 
limitless resources. The U.S.A. is still regarded as the granary 
of the world, in spite of the fact that most of the deep, rich, 
black loam of the Middle West has been consumed or exported 
in the form of cheap wheat or blown away by storms. Europe 
and many other parts of the world are still looking to America 
for help to feed their people, whereas caution and foresight 
should characterise the agricultural policy of a continent so 
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imminently exposed to erosion and climatic decline. There 
are a few unexploited forests in the North and South Americas, 
along the Pacific Coast, in some islands of the Pacific and in 
Russia. But, apart from these areas, few regions are to be 
found where the natural forest covering has not been disturbed. 

Science has given us chemical fertilisers and their use has 
speeded up crop production, and in consequence the earth is 
becoming debilitated. Western man has been undermining 
his very existence since the introduction of chemical manures 
and water sanitation. Situated as we are in these fortunate 
islands, it is difficult for us to visualise the speed at which 
deserts are advancing:in the continental countries, and yet it 
behoves us as the greatest food importers in the world to help 
to reverse the process of disintegration and set an example in 
conservation. The responsibility of leadership in world-wide 
conservation has fallen to the Men of the Trees, who have 
already obtained the voluntary co-operation of the diplomatic 
representatives of forty-four countries. At various gatherings 
representations have been made to UNO, but it would appear 
that this body is still more interested in exploiting remaining 
world resources than in genuine conservation. 

The answer as to whether the deserts of the world can be 
stopped concerns all life on this planet. It is more pressing 
than any political crisis and reaches beyond every national 
frontier. I am not among those economic and population 
experts who see no human remedy to offer except the relief 
that would come through wholesale death from atomic war, 
famine and disease. I believe that the remedy for droughts 
and floods, desiccation and erosion: is to hand, but it will 
require the application of best known methods of land reclama- 
tion and water conservation. All the resources of the nations 
must be turned into constructive channels. And we shall 
have to re-orientate the whole basis of life. Only thus can 
there be any hope for the future of mankind on this planet. 
The rhythm of nature, so badly broken, must be regained. 
Forest cover must be restored and the rivers returned to their 
old vitality. Instead of attempting to coerce nature we must 
woo her, for only then will she yield her fruits in abundance. 
At long last the remedy lies at our door. It is not to be found. 
in chemistry, nor.can the scientists, blinded by their pride, 
deign to accept the discovery of a simple forester, however 
epoch-making it may be. If Babylon and Nineveh had 
followed the laws of nature they might have been flourishing 
to-day. If Carthage and Rome had practised forest con- 
servation, how much happier their lot might have been. 
Perhaps it is too much.to hope that humanity will turn from 
its Gadarene descent and voluntarily experience a change of 
heart. Even the menace of atomic warfare is small in com- 
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parison with the certainty of world aridification, but neither 
threat is so far effective in changing our way of life. 

In the course of the present half-century a very large part 
of the earth’s natural wealth has been used in building up 
the world we have to-day, and to some minds, and especially 
those who feel that posterity should be left to look after itself, 
this is as it should be. There are, however, many people who 
have misgivings about leaving our children and grandchildren 
with the task of finding a solution to a problem which we have 
made and cannot solve. It may be argued that science, which 
has displayed so much brilliance, will find an answer to the ~ 
problem in good time, even though former civilisations failed 
to cope with decline attended by very similar circumstances, 
namely, exhaustion of food sources. The situation is not 
without hope, and many gardeners and smallholders are 
doing wonders with their plots, and their example might be 
imitated and enough food for all produced. The real difficulty 
is the psychological aversion to turning away from commerce, 
modern industrialism and labour-saving agriculture. 

However, a drift towards organic husbandry may ‘not 
prove so difficult as it may at present appear to be. For 
several decades now some thoughtful men have been studying 
a possibility which we all see without noticing it, namely, that 
things heavier than air rise without any cause familiar to us ; 
for instance, water rises to the mountain tops, and vegetation 
grows. This natural lift is now known to be very potent ; 
indeed, it is guessed to be equal and opposite to gravity. 
Throughout history men have lived by gradually exhausting 
natural wealth, and one of the most exhaustive agents used 
by them has been fire. Fire has been used as far back as we 
can trace, and the only story we know of its origin is the one 
of its theft from heaven. There is surely a certain amount of 
sense in this, because it now appears that it should not and 


-need not be used by us. 


Never before in history has a single civilisation covered 
the whole globe as ours does to-day, so that the problem of 
survival which is confronting us is unique. The solution also 
must be unique, and, therefore, not the development of any 
familiar interest. Study of the mechanism of creation, of 
growth and uplift is bringing to light possibilities such as we 
have never hoped for or looked for. Yet the difficulty remains ; 
we do not want a new world, no matter how wonderful it may 
be. What we want is this world, steadily improving, even 
though what we actually have is this world visibly declining. 
Still, very many of us firmly believe that something very big 
is happening, and a few of us know that the change is very 
near. 

Trees are one of Nature’s most efficient weapons of soil 
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defence, they are man’s best friends, their functions are legion, 
and their life is interwoven with earth and ether. The very 
life of man, the food he eats, the air he breathes and the water 
he drinks, are all bound up with trees and forests, and this 
living cycle must be maintained. When this rhythm of 
growth is broken, human existence is threatened. The 
urgency of the situation brooks no delay. For millions of 
years the earth has built up and maintained its unique routine, 
which is now frustrated. Man the destroyer must become 
man the planter, and must go forward in partnership with 
Nature to repair the paradise which he has lost. 

How futile are political quarrels and the conflict of 
ideologies in comparison with the threat of the relentless 
march of the deserts of the world! How dwarfed are the 
most brilliant achievements in the realm of scientific invention 
in the face of the catastrophic destruction of the basis of life } 
It will demand international co-operation with intelligent and 
enthusiastic individual initiative to stem the tide of the 
encroaching deserts. If the task is undertaken in the right 
spirit, Nature herself will reinforce our efforts and ensure 
success. RICHARD ST. BARBE BAKER. 


WOLF IN JAEGER CLOTHING 


THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 

Sir,—I, a member of our Commonwealth, seek the elimi 
nation of error, however fortuitous, and assure you that, 
being finally responsible for the actions of this Company, I am 
able to state that business with any wolf is declined at its 
inception and that your reference, on page 263 of the current 
issue of your magazine, to the existence of such an association 
is incorrect and capable, therefore, of creating misinterpreta- 
tion, however nebulous, among your readers, so I feel as con- 
fident that you will amend the said error as I am that no 
sheep in the Commonwealth is producing impure wool. 

Yours truly, 
H. F. ToMALIN, 
Chairman, 
The Jaeger Co., Lid. 
The Jaeger Co., Lid., 
196 City Road, 
London, E.C.1. 
March 15th, 1949. 

Note.—When we described the Socialist party as “ the 
wolf in Jaeger clothing’’ we were, of course, making no 
reflection on the quality of Jaeger wool, but, on the contrary, 
contrasting it with the character of its wearer. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
NATIONALISATION AND INFLATION | 
By CapTaln E, C. Eric Smitu, M.C. 


URING the war and post-war years failures in business 

were infrequent. Many failures are largely due either 

to fraud or folly or a combination of both. In the period 
in question there was no particular object in indulging in the 
former, and no great opportunity of displaying the latter. 
Markets would absorb anything that was offering, even ill- 
made rubbish, and: the art of salesmanship was superfluous. 
This era shows signs of drawing to a close, and the less intelli- 
gent and less efficient will find it harder to survive. In some 
trades capacity to produce is still the only limiting factor to 
the volume of sales, but this is by no means universal. In 
many others there is evidence of increasing stocks and a sense 
of selectivity, both as regards price and quality, which did not 
exist before. There is no longer the same insatiable appetite. 

So long as this tendency does not go too far it is no bad 
thing. It is salutary that the value of salesmanship should 
be realised, and that good workmanship and efficient and 
economic production should come into its own. There is 
no doubt, however, that in a world where appreciation of the 
realities of the situation is conspicuously absent, there will 
inevitably be casualties. 

The export position is not unsatisfactory and it is time 
that some tribute was paid to those who are working con- 
tinuously to maintain existing and to expand new markets. 
Appreciation of their efforts will not make them lie down 
on their jobs: their portion hitherto has more than fre- 
quently consisted of reproof for unattained ideals. Expansion 
must continue but achievement merits recognition. 

While we rely on the export trades to earn foreign currency, 
it is to such industries as agriculture and shipbuilding that 
we turn for its conservation. Here again, performance has 
been outstandingly good. Notwithstanding the vagaries of 
the weather in the one case and the caprices of steel allocation 


in the other, production has expanded. In both industries 


there are natural fears about the rising costs of production. 
The contribution to our dollar problem expected from agri- 
culture over the next few years will not easily be found and 
will demand a high degree of determination and efficiency 
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from all those connected with the industry. There is no. 
reason to suppose that these will not be forthcoming. 

The trade balance thus presents a less unwieldy appear- | 
ance, but here it is difficult to be optimistic. Those with the 
maximum amount of information on the subject profess to 
see the elimination of the. overall adverse balance by the 
end of Marshall Aid. It is to be hoped that they are correct 
but, whilst it would be unwise to question these conclusions 
arrived at from a superior knowledge, it would be equally 
stupid to bury our heads too deeply in the sand. : 

A considerable attack on inflation was launched early in 
the year but, although its early phases looked promising, 
it has not fared too well since. Initially, there was a distinct 
lull in the demand for wage increases but by degrees pressure 
became irresistible and later in the year the pious hopes of 
the Spring were forgotten and many branches of industrial 
activity granted substantial increases of pay. In contrast 
to this the principle of limitation of dividends received a very 
wide measure of acceptance. The cliché “ to much money 
chasing too few goods” merits some consideration. It is 
not always the competition of money for goods that puts 
up prices. Coal is a case in point. Too much money cannot | 
chase coal because coal is, in effect, a rationed product and 
yet its price has risen enormously. There is an instance 
where the extravagant cost of production and administration 
has pushed up the price although the element of competition 
is absent. A similar situation obtains in many places. The 
inflation lies more in the increased cost of production than in 
the competition for scarcity. 

One of our principal tribulations is the enormous volume 
of Government expenditure ; there appears to be no effort 
either to recognise it or to restrict it. The cost of subsidies and 
social services is. for ever mounting. No one will question 
the desirability of social services, but they should be on a 
scale which the country can afford and their cost should 
not be the subject of optimistic estimates. As a recipient of 
aid from a foreign country it is hardly decent to aspire to a 
standard of living we cannot ourselves support. While 
foreign aid may not directly contribute to the cost of the 
social services and such benefits as the shorter working week 
and longer holidays, it is undeniable that without it an even 
greater diversion of resources to the export trades would be 
necessary. To this extent our present standard of living is 
being indirectly subsidised by America. . The bulk of the 
electorate is quite oblivious of the fact that social services 
must be paid for: it accepts them as a gift from its present 
rulers and ignores the fact that, with the assistance of America, 
it is paying for them itself. How many occupants of council 
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houses, while complaining of the amount of rent they have to 
pay, realise that that rent is but a portion of the economic 
rent and that the balance is paid by taxation and rates? A 
deflationary right hand remains in ignorance of, or ignores, 
the activities of an inflationary left hand. 

The general tone of business during the year has, on the 
whole, been satisfactory. There are, however, straws in the 
wind to which it is desirable to draw attention. 

The nationalisation of industry has proceeded steadily 
throughout the year. Of its debatable virtues posterity will 
be the judge, but a certain experience of its operation can 
now be considered. The earliest experiment, in the shape 
of the Bank of England, remains, under a widely respected 
Governor, ostensibly the same as formerly, apart from the 
Government nomination of Directors. 

The coal industry has, however, assumed an entirely 
different complexion and the benefits which have accrued 
to the country are more difficult to find. It would seem that, 
compared with pre-war, less coal, much of it of a very inferior 
quality, has been produced at a vastly increased cost. Tran- 
quillity of labour does not appear to have been achieved, nor 
has the urge for increased production penetrated to those in 
the industry capable of giving it effect. 

Having become a State-owned monopoly, the question of 
whether the industry pays or not transcends mathematics. 
It is purely a question of what the monopoly elects to make 
the consumer pay, and jubilation: or despondency at the 
results of the Coal Board’s operations become superfluous 
emotions. In fact, coal has been grotesquely written up in 
terms of money and, as it plays the leading part in almost all 
forms of industrial activity, the repercussions of this re- 
valuation have been widespread. 

The future of the other industries which now enjoy nation- 
alisation may be a rosy one from some angles, but, as regards 
their true profitability, such experience as we have discourages 
an over-sanguine outlook. It is clear that their economic 
future must be prejudiced so long as their control remains 
largely in the hands of those whose political survival is depen- 
dent on the compulsory purchase by the taxpayer of the good- 
will of the people engaged in these industries. It is equally 
clear that the technique of running nationalised industry has 
still to be learned. Every such industry that drops out of the | 
true profit-earning category not only imposes an additional 
burden on those industries which remain within it, but also 
entails a loss of revenue which must be made good from 
other sources. The country could not survive as a solvent 
entity with its major industries run on the Coal Board pattern 
and functioning as pensioners. 
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It is curious that the nationalisation-minded, with a mass 
of undigested coal, transport, electricity and gas before 
them, should seek to extend their activities still further by 
the addition of the iron and steel industry to a collection 
already unwieldy. .This industry is performing great feats 
of production, is well organised and enjoys better labour 
relations than almost any other in the country. Directly and 
indirectly, it is a very large contributor to our exports. It is 
efficient and progressive and the backbone of many other 
industries. The principal disadvantage from which it has 
recently suffered has been the nationalisation of coal. In 
order to bring it within the orbit of nationalisation, it has 
been necessary to pass the most contentious legislation 
whereby the constitutional relationship between the two 
Houses of Parliament has been altered. The metamorphosis 
here is not yet complete, but in searching for the origin of 
this irrational intention one can only conclude that a limited 
number of men of intelligence have surrendered to the ideo- 
logies of a number of men of limited intelligence. 

To what other industries it is intended to extend the benefits 
of state ownership we shall no doubt learn in due course. 
L’appétit vient en mangeant. It is sustained by the hunger for 
certain political objectives and by the hunger for planning. 
The country is assuming the shape of a business with an 
overhead which its turnover cannot support. Its head is 
becoming unduly swollen at the expense of its hands. 

During the past three years the birth-rate of committees, 
councils, working parties and kindred bodies has surpassed 
all previous records. Their propagation is one of our most 
thriving industries and salvation largely depends, apparently, 
on the results of their deliberations. It is probable that the 
country would benefit were this time and energy directed to 
running its industry instead of talking about it. 


E. C. Eric SMIruH. 


[From the Chairman’s statement to the annual general 
meeting of the National Provincial Bank Limited, February, 


1949.] 


FARM AND GARDEN 


E propose to keep this title for a sequence of articles 

and notes on subjects of special interest to farmers 

and gardeners. One such subject, the conservation of 
the soil, is now being studied with anxiety all over the world 
(Mr. St. Barbe Baker’s article on an earlier page is a contri- 
bution to it from the standpoint of forestry). We shall there- 
fore make a special point of it by publishing regular notes from 
the Soil Association, of which Lady Eve Balfour is organising 
secretary, and Lord Teviot president. 

The use of compost in this country goes back to very early 
times, as may be seen from a Charter of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
dated 1258, ‘Cum composto...ad predictum manerium 
meliorandum”; and Lady Eve Balfour has undertaken to 
write regularly in the National Review for members of the 
Soil Association and other people interested in organic culti- 
vation, whose number is increasing rapidly. The following 
is her first contribution. TuHE EDITOR. 


SOME NOTES ON ORGANIC CULTIVATION 
By Lapy Eve BALFOuUR 


S this is the first of a new series I think I had better 

explain that these notes will be written primarily from 

the biological point of view. The National Review will 
thus be the first national publication to cater for the ever- 
growing numbers of organic farmers and gardeners—a long- 
felt want. 

In case you are not one of these, and ask ‘‘ What is the 
biological point of view ? ”’ it is a recognition that our farming 
and gardening problems are life problems, and that the life of soil, 
plant, animal and man, are parts of an interrelated whole which 
cannot be studied separately ; it is an awareness that the 
interdependence of all species is so complex that any attempt 
to exterminate any one of them is a highly risky proceeding, 
so that our aim must be to bring about a biological balance, 
and that this can only be done by learning to understand and 
co-operate with Nature’s laws of life. 

The most important of all these laws is the Law of Return. 
— month I shall have some more to say about this No. 1 
aw. 

The second thing I should explain is that my qualification 
for writing this page is that as Organising Secretary of the 
Soil Association I am in touch with organic research in many 
parts of the world and with practical organic farmers and 
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gardeners all over the country, and so can pass on to National 
Review readers their discoveries and practical tips. 

RESEARCH REsuULTs. Earthworms pass their own weight 
of soil through their bodies every 24 hours. A million earth-: 
worms weigh a ton. In fertile soil, liberally treated with 
compost, the.earthworm population can be raised to over a 
million to the acre, thus a ton of earthworm castings can be 
deposited every day on each acre of land. These castings 
are largely composed of soluble colloidal humus, thus forming 


the best of all possible plant foods. The Connecticut Agri-. 


cultural Research Station has shown that earthworm castings 
contain five times more nitrogen, seven times more available 
phosphate, eleven times more potash and 40 per cent. more 


humus than is normally to be found in the top six inches of 


soil. 

THis MontH’s Maxim. Feed your earthworms and they 
will feed your crop. 

Tis Montu’s Tips. To Gardeners. Slug control. Slugs 


are scavengers; they only attack a living crop if there is - 


nothing else to eat. If you leave seedling weeds lying on the 
surface of the ground as a mulch, the slugs will eat these in 
preference to your lettuces. 

To Farmers. Don’t cut down your hedges—they protect 
small birds and these are your best allies in controlling insect 

ests. 

To all Growers. Whenever possible save your own seed. 
The full benefit of organic cultivation only becomes fully 
effective from the second generation of organically raised seed. 

Book OF THE MontTH. Harnessing the Earthworm, by Dr. 
Barrett, published by Faber and Faber. E. B. BALFour. 


THE HOUSE OF WINDSOR 


THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 


DEAR Str,—On page 9 of your January issue you say :— 

“ As it happens, our Ruling House is not of English 
extraction. ... 

Surely you overlook the well-known fact that our Ruling 
House descends directly from Alfred the Great? And the 
blood of Alfred the Great comes into the Windsor pedigree 
from two sides. 

That should satisfy any except a pedant that our Ruling 
House is “‘ of English extraction ”’ ? 

Yours cia truly, 
Port St. Johns, . R. PRANCE. 
Cape Province, South Africa. 
February 5, 1949. 
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A PAIR OF SPECTACLES 


By MAURICE SCHOFIELD 


unexpected by our “ planners,” has been a rush to the 

optician’s shop to have the eyes tested for a free pair of 
spectacles. A comparable rush to dentist or doctor for free 
service has more of human nature in it. We may postpone 
as long as possible the ordeal of the dentist’s torture-chamber, 
yet sooner or later we must go to face it. And it may as well 
be sooner, argue the masses, now that a free set of dentures 
will compensate. The same with ailments, imaginary or 
otherwise : there is the magnet of ‘‘ something for nothing ” 
as one of the most powerful of human frailties drawing us on. 
Yet with spectacles which make one look older and more 
austere, which are “ gig-lamps” to the jocular and even 
“death’s arquebus” to the pessimist fond of literary 
“quotes,” who would believe that there would be a rush 
for these ? Who, that is, except the unreasonable out to get 
anything they will pay for in the end with taxes; or the 
exceptional, like those young men who see in putting on or 
taking off the heavy tortoiseshell variety a sign of business 
acumen, an asset in facing a board-room interview now that 
the moustache has lost its effect. 

Whatever type of spectacles you fancy, from the quiet 
pince-nez to the heavy horn-rims of company director or 
contact man, each type possesses a history full of high-lights, 
though difficult to trace. Samuel Johnson’s surprise that no 
biographer has sung the praises of the inventor of spectacles 
gives a hint of the obscure beginnings of this boon. But take 
the lenses apart from the frames (not literally, or you will 
have to pay for them this time !) and one arrives at the history 
of a pair of lenses and. their makers. Some people will 
object to this treatment, just as any fresh interpretation of 
history rouses controversy. They will look for the classical 
opening : for a preliminary chapter on the old Chinese wearing 
spectacles as evidence of culture or erudition, as symbol of 
rank—the bigger the glasses, the better the effect, as some 
in business believe to-day. But then, you can “ make” 
history for spectacles with such obscure insignificant begin- 
nings, as for many other useful articles. One gains nothing 
by dragging in Nero with his concave jewel, viewing ‘‘ the 
combats of gladiators by means of a smaragdus.’’ This 


(ex effect of the National Health scheme, perhaps 
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was but a hint of the monocle, of the “ superior eye-glass ” 
which young Clarence Barnacle had ‘ dangling round his 
neck . . . which would not stick in when he put it up, but 
kept tumbling out against his waistcoat buttons with a click 
that discomposed him very much.’ Monocle-wearers, as 
both Dickens and Aldous Huxley reminded us, are, like 
poets, born not made. The monocle comes no further into 
the history of spectacles than does the lorgnette championed 
by Louis XV and his court. 

-Far better is it to delve into the first appearances of 
spectacles in Europe and then trace how, in the early chapters 
of the great lens-makers, Britain was ever in the lead. For 
twelve centuries of the Christian era spectacle lenses were 
unknown in Europe. Then, with Roger Bacon’s Opus 
Majus came the statement that “ by placing a segment of 
a glass sphere on a book with its plane side down, one can 
make small letters appear large.’’ By itself this seems 
nothing more than the magnifying-glass. Yet Bacon not 
only went on to recommend how “ this instrument is useful 
to old men and those that have weak eyes,” but taught 
some optics to his friend Heinrich Goethals ; and it was this 
same Goethals who went on his travels, who passed on the 
news to the Pisan monk Alessandro della Spina. The 
latter thus became credited with some “ priority’”’ in the 
true sense of that word, with being one of the first to introduce 
spectacles. Very soon after Goethals’ Italian tour of 1285 
we hear of Pisarro writing that ‘‘ he could neither read nor 
write without these glasses they call spectacles, lately invented 
to the great advantage of poor old men when their sight 
grows weak.” 

Yet good spectacles came much later, later indeed than 
1629 when the Worshipful Company of Spectacle-Makers 
was founded. There were some Nuremberg makers in the 
fifteenth century ; but their products were almost as clumsy 
as those glasses of a Spanish monarch which were suspended 
from a wooden support beneath his hat. Pepys, it will be 
remembered, had to give up writing for lack of optical aid— 
or because of his ‘‘ accommodative asthenopia,”’ as the man 
who used to take our guineas puts it. ‘‘ My Lord Bruncker 
do advise as a certain cure to use greene spectacles,” he 
wrote ; but that was when efficient eye-glasses were unknown. 
Towards the end of the 18th century there seemed to be one 
or two hints that the lead in spectacle and lens-making was 
to be held by English craftsmen. As early as 1785 Benjamin 
Franklin, that versatile inventor and experimenter, hit upon 
the idea of bifocal spectacles: ‘“‘I had formerly two pairs 
of spectacles which I shifted occasionally . . . Finding this 
change troublesome . . . I had the glasses cut and half of each 
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kind associated in the same circle. By this means, as I 
wear my spectacles constantly, I have only to move my eyes 
up and down.” Add to this invention by one unassociated 
with spectacle-making the fact that in Germany the industry 
was forging ahead under the eminent Fraunhofer, that 
physicist and lens-maker who had taught himself optics in 
his spare time, and one asks where Britain came into the pic- 
ture. 

The answer is that since spectacles depend entirely on 
the lenses, and since an inspired group of British men had. 
been devoting their labours to improving both lenses and 
optical glass, this work done primarily for telescopes and 
optical instruments meant a comparable lead in spectacle- 
making. There is no section of our history more heartening 
to study than this rise of British optical glass and lens making. 
The Huguenot. refugees came to Spitalfields and brought 
some D’Hollandes who-gave us a son, John Dollond, that 
grand old man of early optical glass history. Dollond joined 
forces with his brilliant son Peter, first in the Strand, and 
then with a larger workshop in St. Paul’s Churchyard—so 
famous in the trade that the eminent Voigtlander came here 
from Vienna “for works experience.’”’ A contemporary 
contributor to improvements in lenses was Chester Moore 
Hall, an Essex landowner who studied at the Inner Temple. 
Then came their successors in both lens-making and optical 
glass improvements: men like Vernon Harcourt, that 
clergyman and founder of the British Association who was 
| inspired by his Oxford tutor to take a life-long interest in 
chemistry, who spent 40 years experimenting with various 
formule for optical glass, including in his melts almost 
thirty different oxides. Sir John Herschel, whose son was 
King’s Astronomer at {200 a year (‘‘ Never bought monarch 
honour so cheaply ”’), formed along with Faraday, Dollond, 
and others a committee for the study of optical glass, which 
reported its progress in’ the Bakerian Lecture for 1830. 

So much has been written on Faraday and his electrical 
discoveries that we seem to have forgotten all he did for 
optical glass. With his customary zeal Faraday carefully 
purified his oxide of lead, his boric acid, and silica sand from 
the Norfolk coast, all to be melted in a platinum “ toffee- 
tray’ patched with gold solder, since only platinum could 
be guaranteed not to introduce impurities into the melt. 
(The use of giant platinum crucibles for melting special 
glasses at Smethwick to-day is but a monument to Faraday.) 
For a whole century, in face of the powerful Zeiss organisation 
for optical glass and lenses, an organisation later backed by 
the Prussian military clique, British optical glass, so essential 
to spectacles as well as for instruments which proved the 
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“eyes” of our Arniy, Navy and Air Force, struggled on to 
the victory gained in the later war years—a struggle which 
began when Faraday, aided by his faithful Sergeant Anderson, 
prepared and studied no less than 215 “ frits ” or melts. 

Parallel to this essential development of optical glass for 
lenses we can trace the inspiring work of British men on 
spectacles. We find on the one hand, Thomas Young, Wells, 
and Wollaston measuring “ accommodation’”’ of the eye, 
explaining it, and introducing the theory of astigmatism. 
Airey in 1825 brought in sphero-cylindrical lenses for 
spectacles; Hawkins began his work on trifocal glasses ; 
and Wollaston invented his periscopic types. The fact that 
Voigtlander in Vienna was advertising these periscopic 
spectacles ‘‘ invented in England ”’ reminds us of Wollaston, 
that more than eccentric or secretive British chemist who, 
in his “secret”? laboratory in Brunswick Square, would 
introduce the privileged visitor to his’ furnace (“ Make a pro- 
found bow to it; this is the only occasion will you see it ’’), or 
who would show his entire portable apparatus set out on a 
tea-tray. Coming to these post-war years, we realise how 
much we owe to the pioneers who made British spectacles so 
greatly appreciated that even Soviet Russia seeks to import 
them. Moreover, in answer to the question of whether 
mass-produced plastic lenses will eventually replace those of 
glass, whether the choice be “‘ the glass of fashion or the 
mould of form,” there is much to be said for the superior 
optical glass for which British men of science have not 
laboured in vain. Plastic lenses have not by any means the 
resistance to scratching nor to heat, two essentials in spec- 
tacles. 

One last point of interest in this story can be seen im 
tracing the gradual appearance of spectacles in the arts, 
that is, in fine arts and in literature. In painting and in 
sculpture one notes their inclusion in the figure of the prophet 
Jeremiah at Dijon, in the frescoes of Da Modena at Treviso, 
and in Van Eyck’s altarpiece at Bruges. As for the pessi- 
mists who see in the first resort to spectacles old age creeping 
on, as Shakespeare did in his 


lean and slippered pantaloon 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on hip, 


one sees to-day many a man, like Mr. Pickwick, beaming 
‘‘ cheerfulness and gladness through his spectacles.” 


MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


ning 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND 
IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


The Editor of 
The National Review. 


S1r,—Since the end of the First World War it has been the 
policy of the major trading nations to hide themselves behind 
an ever-growing forest of discriminatory controls. Whilst 
no one would wish to question the right of nations to do this 
if they wish it, it‘is obvious that such policies must tend 
toward a stifling of international trade, and have done so, and 
all the nations of the world are suffering from shortages of 
one kind and another. What is needed is not discrimination, 
but multilateral trade on an ever-widening scale. . 

Mr. Julian Amery, in an article published in your January 
issue, develops a frank attack on the Geneva Trade Agreement 
and all that it, and the subsequent Havana Charter, stand for. 
He assumes that the Empire countries will soon be able to 
stand together as an economic power capable of discriminating 
against other Powers, maintaining their independence at the 
same time. They have never done so and the experience of 
the last ten years has been against such a development. Even 
from a purely selfish standpoint, resistance to the Agreement 
is inadvisable. Admittedly, if other nations were to allow us 
to discriminate against them without retaliating in some such 
way themselves we should reap considerable benefits. But 
what can possibly lead us to this conclusion? Mr. Amery 
cannot seriously believe that a British Government should 
gamble on other nations allowing us to penalise them without 
retaliating in some way. 

It will be found on making a practical examination of the 
Agreement that considerable concessions-have been made in 
our favour. We must remember that we are no longer the 
greatest economic Power in the world. If we attempt to build 
up a bloc through pursuing a discriminating policy, we shall 
find that most of our adherents are more of a burden upon us 
than an asset. As any discrimination is almost bound to be 
against the dollar, we would seriously embarrass the Canadians 
who are bound by the Pan-American Union. The trading 
position of the other Dominions, especially Australia, would 
be seriously disturbed. 
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Imperial Preference and dollar diplomacy are posed by 
Mr. Amery as two rigid alternatives. I do not believe this 
to be the case. To accuse America of economic aggression is 
both unkind and unjust. Having for years implored her to 
wake up to her responsibilities as a leading Power, it would 
be a very short-sighted policy to induce America to retire to 
isolationism again. Such a policy completely disregards the 
major political and defence requirements of the times, both 
of which are healthily integrated with Western economic 
developments. 

I do not wish to appear as opposed to the retention of any 
tariffs. On the contrary, many should remain. But it is to 
be hoped that for the present the policy initiated by the 
Geneva Agreement will be developed as and when suitable. 
It is essential that mankind should go forward in developing 
multilateral trade. There are vast acres of the world that 
still remain to be developed. Under modern conditions this 
development will only take place through an increase in the 
volume of trade throughout the world and by American 
investment. Such an increase will not take place against 
discriminating tariffs. 

The time for a self-sufficient economic Empire has gone 
past. Britain’s rdle and leadership is now destined for higher 
things. We can no longer rely on the military and commercial 
power which alone could bind and grapple such an Empire 
to us. But we can still give the Commonwealth nations and 
the democratic world guidance in forms of self-government 
and in social justice. We can continue to disseminate culture, 
We can supply high quality merchandise and trained and 
talented teachers and technicians. Standing as we do our- 
selves for non-discrimination of colour, class and creed, we 
remain a source of strength and inspiration to those sister 
countries which are disturbed by faction and dispute. But 
these things require open and unrestricted trade and travel 
and instructions to our representatives at international con- 
ferences to press for their acceptance by other nations. 
Whatever past Conservative Conferences may have said, I 
conceive it to be the duty and privilege of the younger 
members of the Conservative Party to support policies which — 
secure for Britain the widest possible trading and cultural 
links. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
' HINCHINGBROOKE. 


NoTEe.—We comment on this letter in ‘“‘ Episodes of the 
Month ” on an earlier page. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT * 


By EtsPETH HUXLEY 


SERIOUS writer in South Africa to-day can have only 

one theme, and it is a theme that only a great writer 

can master; like war, it is apt to dwarf the personal 
emotions of individuals which are the novelist’s business. 
Yet to ignore it would be frivolous, since it must. engage 
those very individual emotions; it is in fact a theme of 
emotion, of personal relations, that penetrates and darkens 
the whole South African scene. This theme, caged under 
the name of race relations but nothing less in reality than 
man’s fear of man, has been attacked by Mr. Paton directly, 
as it were, from the heart, which is where, more than to the 
intellect, it rightly belongs. 

He tells the story of a Zulu parson, a simple Christian of 
the old school and generation, who leaves his home in Natal 
to seek a missing son in Johannesburg. Aghast yet steadfast, 
he follows a thread through the maze of slums and shanty- 
towns into which the converging African proletariat is flowing, 
but it leads him to his son only when the young man is in 
prison for the self-confessed shooting of a white man. That 
white man, by an overstrained coincidence, is the son of a 
neighbour of the old parson’s; he is, moreover, a leader 
among that brave band of South African liberals who strive 
with passion, and often at the price of obloquy, towards the 
distant goal (or perhaps chimera ?) of race equality. 

The guilty youth is tried and condemned; the parson 
returns with his son’s young wife to his home in Zululand ; 
and the murdered man’s father, moved by pity for all he has 
seen, and by his dead son’s writings, opens his eyes to the 
misery at his gates and sets in motion the regeneration of the 
drought-stricken, eroded valley below the boundaries of his 
own well-kept farm called High Place. Thus the book ends 
on a note of hope—the valley’s rebirth, a new equality born 
of suffering between white farmer and black parson, the friendly 
young white grandchild ‘“‘ with a brightness. in him ’”—and 
the young African demonstrator who comes to the valley with 
new ways of ploughing land and thoughts no less revolutionary. 


* Cry, the Beloved Country. By Alan Paton. (Jonathan Cape, gs. 6d.). 
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Kumalo was touched, and he said to the young man, Are there 
many who think as you do ? 

— I do not know, umfundisi. I do not know if there are many. 
But there are some. 

He grew excited. We work for Africa, he said, not for this man 
ot that man. Not for a white man or a black man, but for Africa. 

— Why do you not say South Africa ? 

— We would if we could, said the young man soberly. 

He reflected for a moment. We speak as we sing, he said, for 
we sing Nkosi Sikelel’ i Afrika, God Save Africa. 

— It is getting dark, said Kumalo, it is time for us to wash. 

— You must not misunderstand me, umfundisi, said the young 
man earnestly. I am not a man for politics. I am not a man to 
make trouble in your valley. I desire to restore it, that is all. 


— May God give you your desire, said Kumalo with equal | 


earnestness. My son, one word. 

— Yes, umfundisi. 

— I cannot stop you from thinking your thoughts. It is good 
that a young man has such deep thoughts. But hate no man, and 
desire power over no man. For I have a friend who taught me that 
power corrupts. 

— I hate no man, umfundisi. 

— That is well. For there is enough hating in our land already. 

The young man went into the house to wash, and Kumalo stood 
for a moment in the dark, where the stars were coming out over 
the valley that was to be restored. And that for him was enough, 
for his life was nearly finished. He was too old for new and disturb- 
ing thoughts and they hurt him also, for they struck at many things. 
Yes, they struck at the grave silent man at High Place, who after 
such deep hurt, had shown such deep compassion. He was too old 
for new and disturbing thoughts. A white man’s dog, that is what 
they called him and his kind. Well, that was the way his life had 
been lived, and that was the way he would die. 

He turned and followed the young man into the house. 


It will be seen that the style in which Mr. Paton clothes his 
tale is neo-biblical. This is a trick, and like all tricks it runs 
the risk of irritating the reader ; but the speech of Africans 
does in fact observe rhythms and follow the simplicities we 
think of as biblical. Such speech cannot, perhaps, be truth- 
fully rendered except in some such plain, economical and 
undoubtedly poetic fashion, which, skilfully handled—as Mr. 
Paton handles it—can build up a living atmosphere and, 
on occasion, move deeply. Here, for instance is the old parson 
Kumalo speaking to the sixteen-year-old pregnant girl with 
whom his son was living. : 


— I have come to speak with you of another matter. Do you 
wish to marry my son ? 
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— It is as the umfundisi sees it. 

— I am asking you, my child. 

— I can be willing. 

— And why would you be willing ? 

She looked at him, for she could not understand such a question. 

— Why do you wish to marry him? he persisted. 

She picked little strips of wood from the box, smiling in her 
perplexedness. He is my husband, she said, with the word that 
does not quite mean husband. 

— But you did not wish to marry him before ? 

The questions embarrassed her; she stood up, but there was 
nothing to do, and she sat down again, and fell to picking at the box. 

— Speak, my child. 

— I do not know what to say, umfundisi. 

— Is it truly your wish to marry him ? 

— It is truly my wish, umfundisi. 

— We live in a far place, he said. There are no streets and lights 
and buses there. There is only me and my wife, and the place is 
very quiet. . . . Do you truly wish to marry my son ? 

— I wish it, she said. 

— And go to a quiet and far-off place, and be our daughter ? 

There was no mistaking the gladness of her voice. I wish it, she 
said. 

— Greatly. 

— Greatly, she said.. 

— My child ? 

— Umfundisi ? 

— I must say one more hard thing to you. 

— Iam listening, umfundisi. — 

— What will you do in this quiet place when the desire is on 
you? Iam a parson, and live at my church, and our life is quiet 
and ordered. I do not wish to ask you something that you cannot 
do. 

—I understand, umfundisi. I understand completely. She 
looked at him through her tears. You shall not be ashamed of me. 
You need not be afraid for me. You need not be afraid because it 
is quiet. Quietness is what I desire. ; 

And the word, the word desire, quickened her to brilliance. 
That shall be my desire, she said, that is the desire that will be upon 
me, so that he was astonished. 

— I understand you, he said. You are cleverer than I thought. 

— I was clever at school, she said eagerly. 


From the documentary point of view—and one of Mr. 
Paton’s successes is that he does not allow the documentary 
interest to swamp the personal—the value of the book lies 
in its vivid delineations of the great melting-pot of the Johan- 
nesburg locations, where Africans from every tribe and race 
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from the Cape to the Congo live and breed, torn from the 
context of tribal life to which the great majority will never 
return. For the day is past when Europeans could resist 
“ detribalisation,”’ moved by its tragedies of rootlessness and 
disorder. For good or ill, right or wrong, tribal society is 
breaking up; it lies beyond the power of the white man to 
reverse the process ; and it is in such places as Johannesburg 
that a new society with its own ways and customs will slowly 
and painfully solidify from the molten, explosive amalgam 
that we see—and dread—to-day. 

We dread it with reason, for it is shot through with hatred 
and resentment. This is an issue Mr. Paton does not burke. 
Kumalo has a brother in Johannesburg as well as a son: 
John, who has built up a business and turned to politics. 


— But it is not being held together, he said. It is breaking apart, 
your tribal society. It is here in Johannesburg that the new society 
is being built. Something is happening here, my friends. . . . 

His voice grew louder, and he was again addressing people who 
were not there. Here in Johannesburg is the mines, he said, every- 
thing is the mines. These high buildings, this wonderful City Hall, 
this beautiful Parktown with its beautiful houses, all this is built 
with gold from the mines. This wonderful hospital for Europeans, 
the biggest hospital south of the Equator, it is built with the gold 
from the mines. 

There was a change in his voice, it became louder like the voice 
of a bull or a lion. Go to our hospital, he said, and see our people 
lying on the floors. They lie so close you cannot step over them. 
But it is they who dig the gold. For three shillings a day. And when 
the new gold is found, it is not we who will get more for our labour. 
It is the white man’s shares that will rise, you will read it all in the 
papers. They go mad when new gold is found. They bring more 
of us to live in the compounds, to dig under the ground for three 
shillings aday. They do not think, here is a chance to pay more for 
out labour. They think only, here is a chance to build a bigger house 
and buy a bigger car. It is important to find gold, they say, for all 
South Africa is built on the mines. 

He growled, and his voice grew deep, it was like thunder that 
was rolling. But it is not built on the mines, he said, it is built on 
our backs, on our sweat, on our labour.. Every factory, every 
theatre, every beautiful house, they are all built by us. And what 
does a chief know about that? But here in Johannesburg they 
know. ... There is a new thing growing here, he said. Stronget 
than any church or chief. You will see it one day. 


But there is not much of politics in the book. There is 
little villainy. Nearly all Mr. Paton’s characters are good men 
(the women, alas, are frailer), even the Europeans. The white 
priest, the reform school official, the farmer, his murdered son, 
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they all help Kumalo, they are all on the side of the angels ; 

there is no personal venom here, only the wish to be just and 
decent. The villain is the system and the fear that built it. 

There is a touch here of the Greek sense of the doomed but 
undefeated human pitted against inexorable gods. “I have 
one great fear in my heart,” says a Christian African, “‘ that 
one day when they are turned to loving, they will find we are 
turned to hating.’”’ There is a great feeling of tragedy in this 
book: under our eyes the personal tragedy of two men who 
lose their sons, and behind and beyond the greater tragedy of 
South Africa, a tragedy of fear, whose climactic acts have yet 
to be played. 

As a novel, there are certain obvious faults. The plot 
leans too heavily on coincidence and is too obviously cut to 
fit the theme ; most of the characters lack depth and subtlety 
and an inner life of their own. Mr. Paton skates sometimes 
over the thin ice of sentimentality, and at times I am not sure 
that he does not slip in. But this is not primarily a novel of 
character, nor is it meant to be; it is a drama and a warning, 
a drama of fate, a hymn against fear. It is written with 
passion, and it moves the reader to pity and grief. 

The remedy? That, too, is on the simple level of the 
characters in this book. The answer to this and to all our 
troubles lies not in legislation but in the heart. The ultimate 
remedy can only be the simple one preached by the Carpenter 
of Nazareth and by the good characters—the white men’s 
dogs—of this book. But time is short, and many South 
Africans echo the parson’s fear—when we are turned to loving, 
will they be turned to hating?’ Or have they already 
turned ? 

ELSPETH HUXLEY. 
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THROUGH GERMAN EYES 


WAHN UND WIRKLICHKEIT. By Erich Kordt. (Stuttgart: Union 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft.) 


Herr Erich Kordt’s remarkable book—its title literally translated 


means Delusion and Reality—is written with much authority. A diplomat 
by profession, Herr Kordt was Ribbentrop’s chef de cabinet in 1939, and 
his duties in the German diplomatic service in this and other posts in 
the Foreign Office in Berlin and in the outside world gave him direct 
knowledge, sometimes at first hand, of many of the events about which 
he writes, and also brought him much information about happenings 
behind the scenes. Herr Kordt has taken pains to supplement and check 
his own knowledge from other sources, and out of all this material has 
written the present study of German foreign policy under Hitler from 
1933 to the crash in 1945. His book has wide interest and is important 
for its striking objectivity, for the new light it throws on how things 
actually happened in Germany under Hitler, and as an effort, made with 
great probity and sincerity, to tell the German people the truth about 
what was done in their name and how they came to their present plight. 

One subject discussed by Herr Kordt—British policy over Abyssinia— 
is highly unpleasant for British readers. Hitler never understood British 
weakness on this occasion. He expected that Britain would pick her 
own time to bring Italy to heel—and would then do so thoroughly. 
Instead, with incredulous astonishment, he watched the Baldwin policy 


develop. The Abyssinian affair with its many discreditable episodes 


changed Hitler’s attitude towards Britain fundamentally. Thereafter, 
Herr Kordt states, he wrote off this country completely as a factor of 
which serious account had to be taken. When the Polish crisis came in 
1939 and serious warnings were given, it was too late: the memory of 
past British weakness made Hitler refuse to take them seriously ; and 
in any event he knew—none better |—that British rearmament at that 
time cou/d not have gone far enough to make Britain a militarily important 
factor before 1941 or 1942 at earliest. By that time he meant to have 
achieved his final victory—whether by force or by guile did not matter. 
In the final causation of the war, therefore, Britain bears the measure of 
moral responsibility which weakness and assent to another’s wrongdoing 
can never escape. 

Herr Kordt’s book raises again most difficult questions about the 
relations, in a dictatorship, between rulers and ruled, between govern- 
ments and people. How far were the Germans as a whole really 
responsible for Hitler’s policy—or the Italians for Mussolini’s? 
During the war Allied policy and Allied propaganda answered with 
many voices—and the answers were rarely, if ever, satisfactory of 
true. ‘The same problem faces us again to-day. How far does 
the policy of the Kremlin embody the will of the Great Russian 
people—to say nothing of the many other peoples, tribes and nations 
under Soviet rule? To such questions there can of course be no easy 
answer. Responsibility is ultimately moral and contingent, as well as 
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political and direct. Herr Kordt has the courage to tell his own people 
that every individual German, with ruthless honesty, must ask himself 
how far he personally contributed by action or inaction to a fearful 
history. Others could do worse than follow the same counsel. 


Jutes MENKEN. 


TECHNOLOGY IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


ANcIENT EGypriAN MATERIALS AND Inpustrigs. Third Edition, 
Revised. By A. Lucas. (Edward Arnold. 255.) This remarkable book, 
by a distinguished Egyptologist, though austere in form and uncom- 
promising in content, is filled, like a mine, with rich and rewarding 
treasure. The late Mr. Lucas was Director of the Egyptian Chemical 
Department and Honorary Consulting Chemist of the Egyptian Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, posts which gave him unusual opportunities for 
the first-hand investigations that laid the foundations of this book and 
have combined with exhaustive knowledge of the specialist literature to 
make it the most complete and authoritative survey of its subject to be 
found in a single volume. The present edition has been so much enlarged 
by a decade of additional work as to make it practically a new book. 

Mr. Lucas has arranged his material alphabetically under subjects ; 
e.g., abrasives, alcoholic beverages, beads, glass, metals, mummification, 
etc. One remarkable chapter discusses the inlaid eyes which were used 
for coffins, mummies, mummy masks, statues and statuettes, but not, 
it would appear, by the living. Such eyes were made in considerable 
numbers, often very elaborately. In textiles, linen seems to have been 
the principal woven fabric ; ‘‘ at the very dawn of the historic period in 
Egypt,” we are told, “ we find the craft of the spinner and weaver very 
highly developed in technique.” Indeed, what Mr. Lucas writes on 
fabrics, on cosmetics, and (incidentally) on personal ornaments, reminds 
us of an ancient writer who commented severely on the daughters of a 
neighbouring land with “the bravery of their tinkling ornaments about 
their feet, and their cauls, and their round tires like the moons . . . and 
the earrings, the rings, and nose jewels . . . and the mantles, and the 
wimples, and the crisping pins ”—items in which, with certain allowances 
for climate, the women of ancient Egypt were not backwatd ! 

Two fascinating chapters deal with wood and metals. Besides a 
few native Egyptian woods, more than a dozen different species of 
foreign wood have been identified with certainty by expert microscopic 
examination. It is an interesting and sobering fact that one of the 
chariots of Tutankhamen had wheels made of elm, which is still used by 
the modern wheelwright. Particularly fascinating are the sections on 
the metallurgy of copper and iron. Mr. Lucas explodes the idea that the 
ancient Egyptians hardened copper by some secret process now lost ; 
their technique, he says, was based on the permanent properties of the 
metal and consisted in hammering it, which made it hard, but not too 
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much, lest it should become brittle. The properties of iron, and the 
technical ignorance and inadequacy of the Egyptians, made their experi- 
ence with this metal less satisfactory at first than with copper. All this 
must have had serious effects on their military practice (among other 
atts). Since iron was first worked in nearby regions of Asia,'the conse- 
quences of early Egyptian inferiority in its technology may well be 
reflected in such great events as the invasion of the Hyksos—by no 
means the last time that invaders from Asia have sought to dominate 
the Nile Valley. 

Mr. Lucas and other specialists have thrown the light of modern 
science on many aspects of the life of ancient Egypt in a most elaborate 
effort of technological detection. The results reflect the greater glory 
on the ingenuity and resource of the ancient Egyptians, who have 
fascinated the Western world at least since Herodotus interviewed their 
priests in the sth century B.c., and for whom has been reserved the odd 
fate of serving in some degree as a bench mark by which later-comers 
try to measure their “ progress ” in civilisation—usually with humbling 
results. 


A BOOK FROM GENEVA 


Crvrras HumMANA: A HuMANE ORDER oF Society. By Wilhelm Ropke. 
(William Hodge. 215.) Professor R6pke is one of the most suggestive 
of contemporary thinkers, a man with an instinct for social and individual 
health, a passion for freedom, and a profound sense of the conditions 
required to achieve and maintain them. Civitas Humana is in large 
measure a pendant to his earlier book, Die Gesellschaftskrisis der Gegenwart 
(The Contemporary Social Crisis), which appeared during the war. Pro- 
fessor R6pke’s attitude and policy may be described in his own phrase 
as Liberal-Conservatism, combining freedom and order with due 
emphasis on each, unswervingly hostile to collectivism or monopoly 
in any of their protean forms, and insisting that social and humanitarian 
principles must fix a framework beyond which action directed by private 
gain but hurtful to society as a whole may not go. 

The material evils which Professor Répke analyses and condemns 
include the whole process of excessive urbanisation, over-congestion, 
and proletarianisation characteristic of all modern industrialised countries. 
Ultimately, all these evils stretch their roots far beyond the economic 
field ; and in Civitas Humana Professor Répke is largely concerned with 
their intellectual, moral, social, and governmental expression—and, 
conversely, with the conditions and forces in this great area of life which 
can conduce to social health and to individual well-being, freedom, and 
fulfilment. 

Professor Répke does not spare shams or false gods, on whatevet 
side of politics they appear. ‘ Beveridgism,” ‘“‘ Full Employment,” the 
egalitarianism of envy, all fall under his lash no less than monopoly, 
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landlordism, and the acts of irresponsible power generally. It is indeed 
his gift for following the truth wherever it may lead and seeking the 
good in whatever corner of society it may be found which, together with 
transparent sincerity and complete honesty, gives Professor Répke’s 
writing its immensely stimulating quality. One may not always agree 
with him—one suspects, indeed, that he does not always agree with 
himself—but it is impossible to read him without profit. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN. (B. T. Batsford Ltd. 185. net.) Although 
Rogier van der Weyden was one of the great Flemish masters of the 15th 


‘century, few facts are known of his life, and research has been made more 


difficult since his pictures were not signed. In consequence there are 
only a very few works of which the origin is undisputed, three of which 
are reproduced in this book. Two of them are in the Prado Museum, 
and one in the Escorial, the latter being the artist’s acknowledged master- 
piece—the ‘‘ Descent from the Cross.” Appreciation of medieval 
religious work has grown of late years, although in the confusion of the 
modern world we have moved far from their conception of life, with its 
simple, dignified acceptance of faith. The reality of this faith is imme- 
diately apparent in Rogier van der Weyden’s pictures, and the close and 
integral part which it played in his and his contemporary’s lives. His 
religious characters are not remote figures floating in the clouds, but men 
and women expressing human love and suffering, and yet having in 
them a dignity and intensity which shows them to be above the run of 
ordinary mortals: The fact that the scene seems to be actually taking 
place before our eyes in no way detracts from its sublimity, which is 
inherent in it. Although religion was to these people a familiar and 
essential part of their daily lives, it never became in the least common- 
place, and the simplicity and naturalness of their approach to it was never 
to be repeated in the art of later ages. 

The two other illustrations in this book are of the Madonna in the 
Prado with its unforgetable memory of glowing colour, and “ The 
Mourning over Christ.” The reproductions are extraordinarily fine, 
and the details of ** the Descent from the Cross ”- of especial value for a 
study of this picture. An appreciation and description of the pictures 
and of what is known of the artist himself is given at the beginning by 
Walter Ueberwasser, who approaches his subject with sympathy and 
understanding ; his introduction adds greatly to the pleasure and value 
of this beautiful book. 


Conscription Conriicr. By Denis Hayes, with an Introduction by the 

Right Hon. Clement Davis, K.C., M.P. (Sheppard Press. 125. 6d. net.) 

This plump little book of over 400 pages purports to record “ The 
VOI. CXXXII 4 
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conflict of ideas in the struggle for and against military conscription in 
Britain between the years 1901 and 1939,” and it is obviously the product 
of much painstaking research into the documents of the period. Mr. 
Hayes has also tried to record the arguments on both sides impartially, 
quoting copiously from a variety of writers and speakers ; but he under- 
stands one side (the “antis”’) so much better than the other that the 
weight given to different authorities is capricious and quite unhistorical, 
while much of his statement on the “pro” side reads like caricature. 
In the same vein is his statement of war. In this strange little chronicle 
the two great struggles of the century appear, not as disastrous cata- 
clysms which might have been prevented had democracy armed in 
time, but rather as unfortunate episodes which enabled the apostles of 
conscription to prevail. It is really not the case, whatever Mr. Hayes 
may believe, that Lord Roberts or any of his influential associates regarded 
conscription as desirable in itself and therefore exaggerated the menace 
of war. They believed that war could not be averted without it; and 
while no one can prove that war would in fact have been averted had 
their advice been heard, history has confirmed only too abundantly the 
justice of their fears. Mr. Hayes’s work would have borne a closer resemb- 
lance to history, if its study of the conflict of ideas had given more 
weight to the circumstances out of which the conflict arose, since it was 
events, not arguments, which settled that conflict in sie and 1939 and 
still, alas, condition it in 1949. 


DEFENCE OF THE REALM. By Henry Legge-Bourke, M.P. (Falcon 
Press. 65.) The member for Ely is to be congratulated on this quiet 
and persuasive little study of the principles which should govern British 
policy in international affairs and in defence. He begins by quoting 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s observation to Queen Elizabeth—“ I hold it as 
_ lawful in Christian policie to prevent a mischief betimes as to revenge 
it too late”’—and follows it up with an illuminating series of eleven 
short chapters dealing with the main elements, moral and material, 
necessaty for an effective national contribution to the maintenance of 
peace. Our greatest weakness as a nation has been our failure to realise 
that policy cannot prevent the warlike from making war if it is not 
backed by adequate organised strength ; and we have now paid for that 
weakness so heavily that we simply cannot afford to risk its consequences 
again. Mr. Legge-Bourke enlivens and fortifies his exposition of this 
theme and all that it involves with apt quotations from many sources, 
one of which, though nearly a hundred yeats old, reads as though freshly 
minted for our own times :— 

Remember always that England, though she is bound to Europe 
by tradition, by affection, by great similarity of habits, and all those 
ties which time alone can create and consecrate, is not a mere power 
of the Old World. Her geographical position, her laws, her language 
and religion, connect her as much with the New World as with the 
Old. And although she has occupied not only an eminent but, 
I am bold to say, the most eminent position among European 
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nations for ages, still if ever Europe hy her shortsightedness falls into an 
inferior and exhausted state, for England there will remain an illustrious 
future. We are bound to the communities of the New World, and 
those great States which our own planting and colonising energies 
have created, by ties and interests which will sustain our power and 
enable us to play as great a part in the times yet to come as we have 
done in the past. 

Those words were spoken by Disraeli at Aylesbury in 1859; they 
might have been spoken yesterday. In a book which is throughout a 
most useful and illuminating contribution to the modern application of 
Disraeli’s theme, Mr. Legge-Bourke does well to remind us of them. 


A. 


THE GoLpDEN Warrior, A Story oF HAROLD AND WILLIAM. By Hope 
Muntz, with a foreword by Professor G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. (Chatto 
& Windus, 125. 64.) It is heartening to have admired a book like The 
Golden Warrior and to find six months later that Chatto & Windus are 
having difficulty in meeting the public demand for it. The Golden Warrior 
should have been selected by the critics as one of their books of 1948. 
To me it is the best. Twelve years have gone to the writing of this 
historical novel, with interruptions during the war when Miss Muntz 
was in war work ; and although a misanthrope may say that /e temps ne 
fait rien a Paffaire when it comes to writing a sonnet, nevertheless, the 
time spent by the author of an historical novel in the century of her choice 
is a great gain to. her readers. 

The godlike quality of slowness in the English is the predominant 
colour in the warp and woof of this story. It is our tale of Troy with 
the See of Rome as the implacable gods, and William of Normandy at 
once Achilles and Ulysses. There are some masterly portraits of men 
whom Shakespeare, oddly enough, did not touch and Lord Lytton showed 
only with the broad romantic brush. Tosti, curt, ambitious, thwarted 
and coldly beautiful, a lover of fine hawks and hounds; the subtle 
Godwin, the excellent William Malet, Harold Hardrada, a sudden fear- 
some figure, and Harold himself at once a general and a sea captain, the 
exchequer and the quartermaster to his Housecarles, an earl and a king, 
judge and statesman, in a time when one civilisation was overtopping 
another. Names spring into new meaning for us here; Guildford, 
Waltham Abbey, the manor of Southwark, and Nazeing, and what is 
now dull Bosham Creek, whence his ship sailed for Normandy. When 
we have read the exact account of their voyages and marches, their 
difficulties and exertions, in this painstaking and close-knit chronicle, 
we can see what goes to the making of a great breed. Although it is 
to-day trammelled in the smallness of logistical existence, the English 
people will have stirrings of its old self in the reading of this story. 
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conflict of ideas in the struggle for and against military conscription in 
Britain between the years 1901 and 1939,” and it is obviously the product 
of much painstaking research into the documents of the period. Mr. 
Hayes has also tried to record the arguments on both sides impartially, 
quoting copiously from a variety of writers and speakers ; but he under- 
stands one side (the “ antis””) so much better than the other that the 
weight given to different authorities is capricious and quite unhistorical, 
while much of his statement on the “pro” side reads like caricature. 
In the same vein is his statement of war. In this strange little chronicle 
the two great struggles of the century appear, not as disastrous cata- 
clysms which might have been prevented had democracy armed in 
time, but rather as unfortunate episodes which enabled the apostles of 
conscription to prevail. It is really not the case, whatever Mr. Hayes 
may believe, that Lord Roberts or any of his influential associates regarded 
conscription as desirable in itself and therefore exaggerated the menace 
of war. They believed that war could not be averted without it; and 
while no one can prove that war would in fact have been averted had 
their advice been heard, history has confirmed only too abundantly the 
justice of their fears. Mr. Hayes’s work would have borne a closer resemb- 
lance to history, if its study of the conflict of ideas had given more 
weight to the circumstances out of which the conflict arose, since it was 
events, not arguments, which settled that conflict in as and 1939 and 
still, alas, condition it in 1949. 


DEFENCE OF THE Reatm. By Henry Legge-Bourke, M.P. (Falcon 
Press. 65.) The member for Ely is to be congratulated on this quiet 
and persuasive little study of the principles which should govern British 
policy in international affairs and in defence. He begins by quoting 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s observation to Queen Elizabeth—*“ I hold it as 
_ lawful in Christian policie to prevent a mischief betimes as to revenge 
it too late”’—and follows it up with an illuminating series of eleven 
short chapters dealing with the main elements, moral and material, 
necessary for an effective national contribution to the maintenance of 
peace. Our greatest weakness as a nation has been our failure to realise 
that policy cannot prevent the warlike from making war if it is not 
backed by adequate organised strength ; and we have now paid for that 
weakness so heavily that we simply cannot afford to risk its consequences 
again. Mr. Legge-Bourke enlivens and fortifies his exposition of this 
theme and all that it involves with apt quotations from many sources, 
one of which, though nearly a hundred yeats old, reads as though freshly 
minted for our own times :— 

Remember always that England, though she is bound to Europe 
by tradition, by affection, by great similarity of habits, and all those 
ties which time alone can create and consecrate, is not a mere powet 
of the Old World. Her geographical position, her laws, her language 
and religion, connect her as much with the New World as with the 
Old. And although she has occupied not only an eminent but, 
I am bold to say, the most eminent position among Europeam 
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nations for ages, still if ever Europe by her shortsightedness falls into an 
inferior and exhausted state, for England there will remain an illustrious 
future. We ate bound to the communities of the New World, and 
those great States which our own planting and colonising energies 
have created, by ties and interests which will sustain our power and 
enable us to play as great a part in the times yet to come as we have 
done in the past. 

Those words were spoken by Disraeli at Aylesbury in 1859; they 
might have been spoken yesterday. In a book which is throughout a 
most useful and illuminating contribution to the modern application of 
Disraeli’s theme, Mr. Legge-Bourke does well to remind us of them. 


A. 


THe GoLpEN Warrior, A Story oF HAROLD AND WILLIAM. By Hope 
Muntz, with a foreword by Professor G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. (Chatto 
& Windus, 125. 6d.) It is heartening to have admired a book like The 
Golden Warrior and to find six months later that Chatto & Windus are 
having difficulty in meeting the public demand for it. The Golden Warrior 
should have been selected by the critics as one of their books of 1948. 
To me it is the best. Twelve years have gone to the writing of this 
historical novel, with interruptions during the war when Miss Muntz 
was in wat work ; and although a misanthrope may say that / temps ne 
fait rien 2 Paffaire when it comes to writing a sonnet, nevertheless, the 
time spent by the author of an historical novel in the century of her choice 
is a great gain to. her readers. 

The godlike quality of slowness in the English is the predominant 
colour in the warp and woof of this story. It is our tale of Troy with 
the See of Rome as the implacable gods, and William of Normandy at 
once Achilles and Ulysses. There are some masterly portraits of men 
whom Shakespeare, oddly enough, did not touch and Lord Lytton showed 
only with the broad romantic brush. Tosti, curt, ambitious, thwarted 
and coldly beautiful, a lover of fine hawks and hounds; the subtle 
Godwin, the excellent William Malet, Harold Hardrada, a sudden fear- 
some figure, and Harold himself at once a general and a sea captain, the 
exchequer and the quartermaster to his Housecarles, an earl and a king, 
judge and statesman, in a time when one civilisation was overtopping 
another. Names spring into new meaning for us here; Guildford, 
Waltham Abbey, the manor of Southwark, and Nazeing, and what is 


. now dull Bosham Creek, whence his ship sailed for Normandy. When 


we have read the exact account of their voyages and marches, their 
difficulties and exertions, in this painstaking and close-knit chronicle, 
we can see what goes to the making of a great breed. Although it is 
to-day trammelled in the smallness of logistical existence, the English 
people will have stirrings of its old self in the reading of this story. 


I, C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue Vert oF Money. By A.C. Pigou. (Macmillan. 85. 6d.) A general 
and academic discourse on Money and Money Income. A book for the 
student. 


LECTURES ON THE TOWN AND CountRY PLANNING ACT, 1947. (Stevens. 
9s. 6d.) Lectures delivered by the author, R. E. Megarry, for the 
Treasury, The Law Society and Provincial Law Societies. Written in 
simple and informative style. 


Famity BACKGROUND. By the author of Life in a Noble Household, 
Gladys Scott Thomson. (Cape. tos. 6d.) Being four studies of the 
Dukes of Bedford between the 15th and 18th centuries. 


TRADITION IN SCULPTURE. By Alec Miller. (Studio Publications. 305.) 
An exhaustive book of reference for the student and sculptor, it com- 
prises about seventy thousand words of text and is accompanied by over 
two hundred illustrations. 


THE Lire oF Reason. A posthumous work by the late Professor 
W. G. de Gurgh. (Cape. 155.) A book that should be carefully studied 
by all who have the permanent welfare of mankind at heart. 


Our PLUNDERED PLANET. By Fairfield Osborn. (Faber and Faber. 
10s. 6d.) The author believes we are following a course which will 
one day render our good earth “‘ as dead as the moon,” and that 4 con- 
tinued defiance of nature threatens even the survival of mankind. 


100 GrEAT Lives. Published by Odhams Press, Ltd. at 9s. 6d., this 
volume of 768 pages with 32 Art Portraits contains Biographies of 
Scientists, Inventors, Writers, Artists, Explorers, etc. Each biography 
includes an account of the work and achievements of the individual 
with whom it deals. 


DocuMENTs ON BririsH FoREIGN PoLicy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. 
Woodward and Rohan Bulter. First Series, Volume II, 1919. Second 
Series, Volume III, 1929-32. (H.M. Stationery Office, 325. 6d. and 21s. 
respectively.) These volumes comprise a further instalment of this 
important publication. Volume II of the First Series completes the 
minutes of the secret proceedings of the Allied Supreme Council in its 


various forms to the end of the main session of the Peace Conference at - 


Paris on January 21st, 1920. This volume and its predecessor taken 
together provide background to documentation which is to follow. 
Volume III of the Second Series deals with two main subjects, repara- 
tions and disarmament. One chapter is concerned with international 
affairs in Germany in 1932 from the fall of the Bruening administration to 
Papen’s appointment as Chancellor. 
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L’EuropA VERSO LA CATASTROFE. 184 COLLOQUI CON MUSSOLINI, 
Hirer, FrANco, CHAMBERLAIN, ECC. VERBALIZZATI DA GALEAZZO 
CraNo. CON 40 DOCUMENTI CIPLOMATICI INEDITI. (Milan, Mondadori, 
1,100 Lire.) This is the full Italian text of the minutes of conversations 
and other diplomatic documents to which Ciano makes fairly frequent 
reference in his diary. It includes the full text of Ciano’s report of May 
2nd, 1938, on Albania which gave the immediate impulsion to the 
occupation of that country in the following year. A somewhat shortened 
English version of this book has been published under the title “‘ CrANo’s 
Dietomatic Papers ” (Odhams Press 175. 6d.) and will be reviewed at 
length in a future issue. 


THE TRIAL OF GERMAN Major WAR CrIMINALS. Proceedings of the 
International Military Tribunal Sitting at Nuremburg, Germany. Parts 
17, 18, 19. (H.M. Stationery Office, 65., 75., and 85. respectively.) 
Part 17 contains mainly the cases for Neurath, Fritzsche, and Bormann ; 
Parts 18 and 19 contain mainly the concluding speeches by the Defence 
Counsel and the Prosecution. Of special interest is the evidence on the 
Katyn massacre in Parts 17 and 18. 


Law Reports OF TRIALS OF WAR CriminaLs. Selected and prepared by 
the United Nations War Crimes Commission. Volumes II, IV, V, VI, 
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VII, VIII, [X., X., XI. (H.M. Stationery Office. Volume II, 3,., the other 
volumes 5s. each.) Volume II deals with the Belsen trial. Volume IV 
deals with the trial in Manila of General Tomoyuki Yamashita on the 
charge that he committed an unlawful breach of his duty as army com- 
mander by permitting members of his command to commit extreme and 
widespread atrocities. The volume also contains the trial of General 
Kurt Student. Volume V deals with cases, German, Japanese and Nor- 


wegian, in which, contrary to the customary law of war, fair trial was file 


denied to persons subsequently executed. Volume VI deals chiefly with 
the case of Altstotter and others whom the judgment convicted of 
“conscious participation in a nation-wide, governmentally organised 
system of cruelty and injustice in violation of the laws of war and human- 
ity.” Volume VII summarises a number of important war crimes trials, 
chiefly German. Volume VIII contains a judgment of the question 
whether the terrible practice of killing hostages (or reprisal. victims) is a 
war crime ; the cases covered include those of General List and Field- 
Marshal Kesselring. The trials in Volume IX are concerned mainly 
with crimes against property. Volume X. deals with the I. G. Farben 
and Krupp Trials. In Volume XI. the trials are concerned with 
offences against prisoners of war. 


Parrorce. ‘The Official Story of the Persia and Iraq Command, 1941-46. 
Prepared for the War Office by the Central Office of Information. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 5s.) An account of the British and Indian Force 
which enabled five million tons of vitally needed supplies to go to 
Russia, and which safeguarded the Persian and Iraq oil without which 
Britain could not have continued the war. 


R.O.F. By Ian Hay. (H.M. Stationery Office, 25. 6d.) The story of 
Britain’s Royal Ordnance Factories, 1939-1948. 


TEARS AND LauGurer. By Kahlil Gibran. (New York: Philo-, 
sophical Library. Bognor Regis: John Crowther (Publishers) Ltd., 
10s. 6d.) A volume, translated ftom the Arabic, of the early writings of 


an Arabic poet-philosopher and artist, who died in 1931 when only 48, | 


but whose work won wide popularity, especially in the Islamic world, 
and has been translated into thirty languages. The present volume 
consists of poems, meditations and fables in prose and verse on the 


gteat commonplaces of life—love and fortune, death and beauty, sorrow” 


and joy. The writing often shows much feeling and is sometimes 
brilliant. 


ManHatMA GANDHI. By The Rt. Hon. Lord Pethick-Lawrence, H. N. 
Brailsford and H. S. L. Polak, with a Foreword and Appreciation by 
H. E. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. (Odhams Press. 125. 6d.) A Biography 
explaining clearly and authoritatively Gandhi’s philosophy of life, his 
character and the influence of his teachings on Indian and World affaits. 
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Or Morrat Love (No. 7) and ANron CHEHov (No. 10). Two works ; 
William Gerhardi from the Collected Edition of his works, published by 
Macdonald and Co. at 7s. 6d. each. : 


Accountancy. By W. E. Wood. Published by the People’s Univer 
sities Press at 25. 6d. A useful guide to those who are consideriny 
Accountancy as a career. 


THe Prince Consort. By Roger Fulford. (Macmillan. 18%, 
Privileged to have access to the private papers of the Royal Family 4 
Windsor and Queen Victoria’s own Journal, Mr. Fulford has been abl 
to portray the charm of the Prince’s character and his devotion to th 
Queen. There are also many entertaining glimpses of court and politics 
life. : 
Jamaica Journey. By W. J. Brown, M.P. (Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d, 
A record of a journey recently made by the author to Jamaica. A forth: 


right commentary on the life and problems of our times. Amusingh 
and charmingly written. 


THe Roosevett Lerrers. Volume I. 1887-1904. Edited by E 
Roosevelt, with a Foreword by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. (Harrap 
21s.) The first of three volumes, this contains the personal letters d 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, written from the age of five until his gradua 
tion from Harvard in 1904. Illustrated throughout with family port 
and facsimile letters and drawings. 


Mopern Po.rricat Constirutions. By C.F. Strong,M.A. (Sidgwi¢ 
& Jackson. 25s.) Although in its third edition this book has bees 
greatly enlarged and revised, and contains up-to-date information on thi 
ptesent constitutions of Ceylon, Burma, India and the Soviet Satelit 
States. 
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